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QUITE ALONE. 


Boox tHe Seconp: WomanHoop. 
CHAPTER XXXVI. BEHIND THE MADELEINE. 
Beutnp the church of the Madeleine, Rata- 

plan—ex-drummer of the Imperial Guard, ex- 
landlord of the Hétel Rataplan, hard by Lei- 
cester-square, London—kept a tavern for the 
accommodation of English visitors to the only 
city in the world worth living in. 

Rataplan was old, his eye was glassy, his hand 
tremulous, his voice husky, and his frame feeble, 
but he was as fat as ever. His adiposity was 
pendulous and flabby now, not firm and juicy, 
but it was fat, nevertheless, and, at his age, that 
was something to be thankful for. 

Rataplan had given up cooking. It fatigued 
him too much, he said. It was much if the 
visitors to his hostelry could obtain a biftek aux 
pommes, or an underdone slice from an ill-roasted 
joint. Rataplan’s long residence in Albion had 
not disabused his mind of the impression that 
all English people liked their meat very nearly 
raw ; and whenever an English groom (say) or a 
workman employed at some factory in Paris 
ordered a beefsteak to be cooked in the English 
fashion, Rataplan would answer, “I know, ver 
well ‘red, n’est-ce-pas? Well bleeding, bien 
saignant, hein?” 

Nor had the good man’s protracted sojourn in 
the perfidious country enabled him to attain any- 
thing approaching a copious, or even fluent, 
acquaintance with its language. A stock of 
idiomatic expressions he had, indeed, laid up, 
which would have seemed to argue some fami- 
liarity with our vernacular, but he still, to all 
intents and purposes, spoke English execrably. 

He wore the attire of a petty bourgeois now, 
in lieu of his old and unvarying culinary costume. 
It did not improve his personal appearance much. 
He had looked as well, if not better, in his white 
jacket, apron, and nightcap, cloudy in hue as 
those habiliments habitually were, than in a 
shabby snuff-coloured surtout with a cotton 
velvet collar, a dingy nankeen waistcoat, striped 
trousers much too short for him, and a cloth cap 
with a peak to it. 

Affairs had not gone prosperously with him at 
the Hétel Rataplan. He had failed to make 
anything like a competency, much less a fortune, 
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out of that establishment. In the first place, 
Mademoiselle Adéle, his daughter, had made a 
mésalliance: having, in defiance of her father’s 
commands, not only encouraged the addresses of 
a dissolute fiddler at the French Plays, but abso- 
lutely got up very early one morning and allied 
herself in marriage to that objectionable person. 
It was a terrible blow for Rataplan. “ Encore,” 
he was wont to say, “if they had gone to the Ba- 
varian chapel in Warwick-street! But Made- 
moiselle must needs immolate herself at a church 
of I know not what sect of the Anglican dissi- 
dence in the Soho. She had abjured, forsooth, the 
errors of the Romish communion! Wicked men 
with white neckcloths and little paper books had 
been, it appears, pursuing her for months. She 
became what you call a convert. She was the 
victim of their machinations sourdes. Parlez- 
moi de ga. You sacrifice yourself like the pelican 
of the wilderness. You tear out your entrails to 
nourish a viper, and behold, the viper turns 
round and stings you. Encore, had it been in 
France, my daughter would have been compelled 
to address to me three solemn citations—trois 
sommations respectueuses -- before she could 
have dared to commit the fatal act. But she 
has accomplished her act of disobedience and 
folly, and now this vagabond of a fiddler beats 
my Adéle. Ma parole d’honneur, c’est a faire 
blanchir les cheveux. Itis enough to make one’s 
hair turn white.” 

It would have taken an extreme degree of 
agony to turn Papa Rataplan’s hair white. He 
had none to turn; he was quite bald. 

Then la Mére Thomas died, and Rataplan had 
to bury her. Then his customers fell off, and he 
lost the most profitable of his guests, the hot- 
tempered countess, who suddenly disappeared. 
Then Rataplan got into trouble with the police 
for winking at the contraband amusements of a 
select society of cooks in the employ of divers 
noblemen, gentlemen, and hotel-keepers in the 
British metropolis, who were accustomed to dine 
at the Hétel Rataplan, and afterwards to play 
vingt-et-un all night. He was threatened with 
the loss of his license. The threat did not do 
him much harm, for the butcher sued him, and 
then the distiller put an execution into the pre- 
mises, and finally there came collapse, and Rata- 
plan passed through the Bankruptcy Court. 








He bore his downfal with becoming resig- 
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nation. He carefully returned as bad, all the 
debts owing to him by his countrymen, and by 
this stroke of policy not only obviated the possi- 
bility of their being pressed for payment, but 
moved a few of them, through personal gratitude, 
to pay him, after he had undergone the ordeal of 
whitewashing, some few pounds by way of bonus. 
“Tt will enable me to cultivate my cabbages,” he 
remarked, philosophically. 

Returning to his native country, a gleam of 
good fortune shot unexpectedly across his path. 
He met with a person whom he had not seen for 
ten years. This person was Jean Baptiste Con- 
stant, ex-body-servant to Francis Blunt, Esquire, 
who had always been of an active and pushing 
turn of mind, and had gone into business at 
Chaillot as a manufacturer of paper-hangings, 
and was doing, according to his own account, 
pretty well. He was anxious to realise a fortune, 
he said ; not for himself, but he had some one to 
leave it to. But where was that some one? To his 
misery and despair he could not tell. What had 
become of the countess and of her child? They 
had disappeared, no one could say which way. 
He kept up a correspondence with friends in 
half the towns in Europe, but had never been 
able to obtain a scintilla of information relatin 
to Lily or her mother. The countess seeme 
to have vanished from the stage, or rather from 
the ring. In the chronicles of the sawdust she 
was no longer known, even by her horse-riding 
name. 

Jean Baptiste Constant commiserated the de- 
cayed state of his old friend Rataplan. The 
bankrupt hotel-keeper said he had had, by 
this time, quite enough of England, and that he 
only desired to re-enter London once more, if it 
were possible, at the head of an invading army 
of his countrymen. ‘How I would sack Lay- 
cesterre-squarr, and give up the ’Aymarket to 
the pillage,” he was wont to murmur between 
his set teeth, grinding them meanwhile. “ Yes; 
and that street most infamous, of the Basinghall. 
Ah! not one of the functionaries of that tribunal 
so proud, from the insolent president to the 
lowest huissier, but should passer par les armes, 
—all, all, be put to the sword.” The vindictive- 
ness of Rataplan was insatiable and inexorable. 

So Jean Baptiste Constant, after meditating 
for a time as to how the old man’s knowledge 
of a country he professed to detest so much 
could best be utilised, determined to set him 
up in business again in a little twentieth-rate 
eafé, then for sale, just behind the church of 
the Madeleine. The street was new ; the Rouen 
and Havre Railway, the erection of whose ter- 
minus in the Rue d’Amsterdam has so revolu- 
tionised this part of Paris, was not yet dreamt of ; 
the rent was very low, and the coming in very 
reasonable. Rataplan was once more gratified by 
becoming a landlord. In the evening of life it 


was again his privilege to cook and to command. 
Still were the conditions imposed upon him by 
his friend, patron, and benefactor, Jean Baptiste, 
not devoid of a certain degree of severity. 
* Rataplan, mon bon,” said the ex-valet to the 
rehabilitated bankrupt, “ you tried long enough 





to set up a little Paris in the midst of London. 
That was to please yourself. You made, unless 
I am mistaken, rather a mess of it. Now, if 
you have no objection, you shall please me. I 
want you to-set up a little London in the midst 
of Paris.” 

* Never, never!” Rataplan would at first and 
vehemently protest. “Jamais en France |’An- 
glais ne régnera. No, no, a hundred times no. 
Between Rataplan and Albion, the thrice per- 
jured and perfidious, there yawns a gulf of 
hatred and scorn, which blood, and blood alone, 
can cumulate.” 

“Very well,” the valet would gravely reply. 
* You shall sell bifteks bien saignants. That is 
blood, is it not? One must accomplish his 
destiny, my Rataplan, and yours is to do as you 
are told.” 

In the end, Rataplan submitted, cheerfully 
enough, to the accomplishment of his destiny, 
and did as he was told, most loyally. He entered, 
at first grumbling, but at last smiling, into the 
plans of J. B. Constant. They were worthy of 
that astute and experienced operator. The 
dingy little Café-Estaminet Pharamond in the 
Rue Cuit-au-Four, that miserable den where 

ou could procure nothing but tough flaps of 
beef, fried potatoes, burnt bean and chicory 
coffee, corrosive absinthe, questionable cognac, 
lettuce-leaf cigars, boxes of rickety dominoes, 
and greasy packs of cards, suddenly started into 
a fresh phase of existence as the Café Restau- 
rant Chesterfield. At first, J. B. Constant had 
thought of christening his establishment “ Le 
Clarendon,” “ Le Mivart,”’ “ Le Cavendish,” or 
“Le Mansion House;” but, on reflection, he 
admitted that there were difficulties in the way 
of the proper pronunciation by foreign lips of 
nearly all those names. But every Frenchman 
has heard of Milor Chesterfield, and among the 
natives the Café Restaurant Chesterfield soon 
attained considerable notoriety; while to the 
especial class of sojourners in Paris whom Con- 
stant hoped to secure as patrons, the word 
Chesterfield had not only an English but a 
sporting sound, and, consequently, soon became 
very popular. 

The patrons he had pitched upon were a 
curious race. In every great city, much fre- 
quented by foreigners, there are two under- 
currents of a town life : first, the retainers of the 
high and mighty strangers who are on their 
travels; and, next, the shiftless and out-of-elbows 
creatures who, having once come abroad, are 
prevented by poverty from getting home again. 
Sometimes they contrive, after years of borrow- 
ing and begging, to raise sufficient funds to re- 
turn to the country which has no longer any 
need of them; but in many instances they never 
do get home, and, shuffling through a shabby 
and disreputable life, on the few wits a craving 
for bad brandy has left them, die at last, and 
are buried in the Potter’s Field. Such people 
every continental metropolis numbers by hun- 
dreds or by thousands. Generally they belong 
to the English nation. We do not consider 
ourselves to be foreigners, anywhere; so my 
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countrymen will understand what I mean in 
saying that foreigners have usually very little 
difficulty in foregathering, intermingling with, 
and assimilating themselves to other foreigners. 
This the Englishman rarely if ever does. He is, 
to the end, insular, carries something about him 
that is purely, peculiarly, and—to others but his 
compatriots—repulsively, English wherever he 
goes, and leaves at last his coffin to be covered 
with a phantom Union Jack. Do you know Jack 
Moseley—they say the “ley” is an interpolation 
between where an “e” is, andan “s” should be 
in his name—the tall, handsome Israelite, whom 
his friends call the Wandering Jew, and who has 
been travelling and trading in diamonds from the 
Minories to the Straits of Malacca any time 
these twenty — Well, Jack told me he 
was coming the other day, from the Warhoe 
diggings in California, overland to Florence in 
the State of Missouri. It was somewhere in 
the Rocky Mountains, I think. It was at night, 
and he was huddled up in a stage-coach, asleep, 
and dreaming of bears, wolves, and wild Indians. 
Suddenly the coach broke down, but fortunately 
close to a little tavern. Jack Moseley rubbed 
his eyes and thought he was still dreaming, 
when, alighting, he found himself in front of 
the precise model of an English wayside inn. 
There was the bench, there was the horse-trough, 
in front ; there were the red and white blinds to 
the windows; there was the bar, with its big 
cheese in full cut, its pork pies, its row of gaily- 

ainted kegs of cordials, and its well-polished 
esoennion. There was the little parlour, with its 
neatly sanded floor, its triangular spittoons, its 
rack of churchwarden pipes, and its coloured 
prints of fights for the championship, racing 
cracks, and Sir Tatton Sykes in top-boots, affably 
conversing with his trainer, who was bald-headed, 
white-cravated, and respectful, in drab gaiters. 
There was a grinning ostler, there was a stout 
potboy, there was a spruce waitress; there was 
positively a one-eyed bulldog on the premises. 
On the coffee-room blinds there flourished the ap- 
proved golden legends as to chops and steaks 
that were always ready, dinners that were to be 
dressed, neat wines and soda-water ; but wonder 
of wonders! what do you think the sign was ? 
Not the “George Washington,” not “The 
Jefferson,” not the “Bold Digger,” not the 
“Big Nugget,” not the “Lucky Placer,” but 
“The Osbaldistone Arms.” The landlord was 
an American born, but his grandfather had 


| been a groom in the Osbaldistone family in Eng- 


land. He subscribed to Bell’s Life and the 
local Yorkshire papers regularly, and his little 


| house looked as though some magician had 


suddenly caught it up trom the English north 
country and dropped it down in the middle of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Rataplan, incited by J. B. Constant, did his 
best to Anglicise the Café Restaurant Chester- 
field. A little England sprang up in the Rue 
Cuit-au-Four, looking as strange there as the 
English colony of Heligoland at the mouth of 
the Elbe. The partners imported the double 


the voluptuous cheese of Stilton. English ale 
and English porter were always on draught, and 
a joint, of as near an approach to English beef 
as could be procured at the butcher’s in the 
neighbouring Rue St. Lazare, was always in cut. 
Sandwiches were displayed under glass covers, 
to the intense amazement of the French cus- 
tomers, who, sometimes trying them, frequently 
managed to drop the layer of meat on the floor, 
and, when they burnt their mouths with the 
fiery English mustard, howled dismally. Nor 
was English gin forgotten; nor did the craft 
which Rataplan had learnt in London, of making 
three quarts into one gallon, forsake him now. 

M. Jean Baptiste Constant moved about 
the establishment of which Rataplan was the 
manager and the nominal landlord, but in which 
the wary ex-body servant of Mr. Francis Blunt 
had taken care to secure a proprietorial interest 
in his usual discreet and demure, not to say 
stealthy, manner. Every knife, fork, and napkin 
in the place was his; yet you would not have 
thought, to look at him, that he would have 
ventured to take a spoonful of salt without per- 
mission. He rarely interfered with Rataplan’s 
arrangements. He allowed him undivided control 
in the kitchen. He permitted him to scold his two 
waiters, and to overcharge the guests as much 
as ever he liked. He allowed hima fair share 
in the profits, which had, in a short space of 
time, grown to be considerable: but he was 
nevertheless lord paramount and absolute over 
the Café Restaurant Chesterfield. He liked to 
sway this secret power, to have this occult veto, 
to be behind the scenes, and pull the wires, and 
make the puppets dance. It suited his pensive, 
bilious, cat-like, contemplative nature. The 
sunshine was too strong for him. He blinked, 
and the pupils of his eyes contracted in the noon- 
tide glare. He had not been accustomed to it in 
youth. He could bask ; but he preferred to bask 
in the shade, and down in a cellar. 

He liked to breakfast at the Chesterfield 
sometimes, just to see how things were going 
on: paying for his meal, like a man, at the 
counter, The waiters did not know exactly 
what to make of them. They were both Swiss, 
who had been abroad, and picked up more or 
less “pigeon English” in Haymarket cafés and 
Leicester-square hotels. One of them, Jules, 
imagined him to be a kind of pensioner or hanger- 
on of the establishment, boarded from time to 
time, through charity, by the patron Rataplan. 
The other, Alphonse, had a somewhat shrewder 
notion of his standing in the house. “I will 
wager,” Alphonse would say to his intimates, 
“that this monsieur is le bailleur de fonds— 
the capitalist—the finder of money to the Café 
Restaurant Chesterfield.”—“ But how can he be 
a capitalist,” the duller-witted Jules would ex- 
postulate. ‘ He never scolds us. He never 
calls us ‘nigaud,’ or ‘cochon.’ Is that like a 
bailleur de fonds.”—* Bah!” Alphonse would 
retort. “Jules, thou hast an excellent heart, 
but thou hast a skull of wood, filled with sauce 
a la tartare in place of brains. Do kings and 





and biting Gloucester, the luscious Cheshire, 


queens always wear their crowns? Was the 
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Emperor always nme | the Alps on a white 
horse, mocking himself of the thunder and 
lightning? I tell thee, ganache, that still waters 
run deep, that l’eau qui dort is the most 
dangerous, and that the great art of capitalists 
consists in never appearing to have any money. 
My uncle from Basle was a capitalist. In the 
commerce of grains he acquired millions; yet 
to look at him thou wouldst not have thought 
that he had possessed two red liards to rub one 
against another. What, yet another game at 
dominoes? Come, then, phenomenon of temerity, 
and I will play thee for the third chopine.” 

On a particular morning which it is dodeille to 
fix in the reader’s mind, Jean Baptiste Constant 
was breakfasting at the Café Restaurant Chester- 
field, and he had company. Three sat down to 
breakfast with him. He had first invited the 
patron Rataplan to be a partaker of the meal, and 
the third guest was a florid well-looking gentle- 
man enough, with very large black whiskers, 
now slightly inclining to grey, and who was very 
gorgeously attired in a frogged and braided 
surtout, and a cap with a tassel of gold bullion. 
This gentleman spoke most European languages 
with equal fluency, and with ant incorrectness. 
He was a travelling courier by profession, and 
his name was Franz Stimm. 

The three men had evidently taken a copious 
meal of oysters, omelette, and cold roast beef, 
washed down by English bottled stout (few 
foreigners who have visited England, be it for 
ever so short a time, surmount the predilection 
they acquire for the brown beer of Albion) 
and some of Rataplan’s best red wine. They 
were now at the stage of coffee, brandy, and 
cigars, and were unmistakably enjoymg them- 
selves. 

“T did not like de goffees zo much as de jog- 
golates,” Mr. Stimm observed, between whiffs 
of his very powerful cigar; “de joggolates is 
pit graziosos, and besser vor the stomjacks ; but 
de zigares is not goot mit de joggolates nor de 
gocos, and de goffees tastes him besser.” 

“You are always talking of your stomach, 
friend Stimm,” Constant observed. “I wish 
you would talk to me about that little girl you 
met, ever so many years ago, on board the Bou- 
logne steamer, = bn you were travelling with 
your general.” 

“Vat vor it is goot to talk about de liddle 
gals ?” replied Franz Stimm, with a sigh. “We 
shall not none of us never see her again. She 
goms like de shadow of a liddle vairy, and, 
pouf! she go away like dis ring of dobbacco- 
smoke dat go up do de zeiling and vade avay no- 
body can say vere de debbel vere to.” 

“And yet all of us would give thousands, 
millions—at least, much that is valuable to us,” 
continued Constant, “to meet that child. Child! 
she must be grown into a woman by this time.” 

* And a peautiful ones, too,” interposed the 
courier. ‘She was the angelikest liddle zyl- 
phide mine eyes ever did light itself upon.” 

“For the child,” Rataplan said, “that!” He 
snapped his fingers as he spoke. “I have no 


them. Yet would I give something to find that 
woman. The tigress! the fury! the abandoned 
creature, lost to all sense of morality, honour, 
decency, virtue.” 

“She owes you money, Papa Rataplan.” This 
was from Constant. 

“ Twenty sovereigns sterling. She never paid 
her bill the last time she descended at the Hotel 
Rataplan. Itisa flagrant injustice. It is an in- 
famy. She defrauded, swindled me, out of my 
dues. She had the finest vins of Champagne, and 
of the little wines of Burgundy. She owes me 
even for the cigarettes she smoked, the de- 
praved and epicurean bacchante! Her flight 
without discharging my addition was the last 
act of perfidy to which, in a perfidious and 
shameless land, the miserable Rataplan had to 
submit. But [ will beavenged. I willdemand 
justice. Yet shall the tribunals be seized of the 
details of this most tenebrous and scandalous 
affair. I desire to re-enter into my funds. I 
demand the provisional arrestation, the prise de 
corps, against this woman sans foi ni loi.” And 
Rataplan struck the table with his clenched fist, 
and filled himself another petit verre. 

“You are taking la goutte too early, Papa 
Rataplan,” Constant said, discreetly withdraw- 
ing the decanter of cognac from the excited 
landlord’s reach. “ Suppose we finish these liba- 
tions and take a walk.” 

“ Vid all my hearts,” Mr. Stimm acquiesced, 
rising. ‘ My heads is strongs enough for much 
more gouttes, but we gan dake them in de open 
airs, and Franz Stimms can then have the blea- 
sure of reciprocifying dis most gharming hos- 
pitalities. Gom and smokes in the oben air, and 
we can talk about de liddle gals. Blezz her 
liddle heart.” 

* But the establishment,” pleaded Rataplan, 
nervously. 

“The establishment,” said Constant, gaily, 
“can be left to the waiters and the dame du 
comptoir for an hour or two. The Café Restau- 
rant Chesterfield won’t run away. llons, 
messieurs, I am at your service.” 

*Gom and dalk about de liddle gals,” re- 
peated the courier. 





IN (AND OUT OF) THE DANISH CAMP.* 


Ir is said that travellers are of all people those 
who most dispense with ceremony, and that 
under no circumstances is acquaintanceship so 
rapidly made as on a journey. This is a mis- 
take ; you more comalaly abandon ceremony 
and form acquaintanceship much more rapidly 
on the field. You know men, if I may so ex- 
press it, before you have seen them, and you 
yourself make equal demands of good-fellowshi 
from others. What soldier, or officer indeed, 
stands on any ceremony in asking from a com- 
rade, even when meeting him for the first time, 
the help which he needs at the moment, be it in 
the form of a drop of brandy, a cigar, a sheet of 








more children, and care little to hear about 





* See page 269. 
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letter-paper, pen; nay, even amongst officers, 


the loan of money. 


Not long since, for instance, when I was 
standing writing in my only room, an officer 

- entered, a perfect stranger to me, mentioned his 
name, and gave in the most frank manner the 


reason of his being there. 
“T have not been out of my clothes for several 


days,” said he, “nor have had a chance of making 


even the most needful toilet. I have now an 
hour at my disposal, and hearing that a brother- 
officer had his quarters here, could not resist 
the desire of entreating your hospitality.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” I replied. 
“ Make yourself quite at home. Quick, Peter! 
— water, soap, a towel, and everything 
else.” 

My stranger friend was soon in full career, 
and I continued my writing. When he had 
done, he found coffee and bread-and-butter set 
before him. He had a piece of cheese of his 
own, which he added to his meal. Then we 
separated, perhaps never to meet again. 

What more natural than that we should turn 
to each other for such small services with the 
entirest good faith? But, of atruth, we should 
Jook in vain for the same good-fellowship in 
trivial every-day life. 

Now let me give you a sketch of 


OUR OLD HEAD-SURGEON. 


I had lately occasion, under very sorrowful 
circumstances, to visit him. He was not per- 
sonally a stranger to me, for I had formerly 
served in the same regiment with him; but it 
seems that I understood very little of his real 
character. I knew him only as a taciturn dis- 
agreeable old fellow of a crabbed temper; so 
much so, indeed, that I had already said, ‘‘ He 
22 ny kind of doctor to send into the 

e !? 

Now, however, he appeared to me quite a 
different man. There was an animation in his 
eye, a kind of magnetic life, I might call it, 
which electrified, as it were, all who came under 
its influence. He was now exactly in his proper 
element, moving about amongst the wounded, 
who were being constantly brought in. I never 
before saw the mere situation perform such a 
miracle on a man. Heart, human sympathy, 
tender compassion, and true religion, together 
with the keen insight and experience of his pro- 
fession, seemed to rule every thought and action, 
and to give expression to his countenance. One 
of the assistant-surgeons, who saw my combined 
astonishment and admiration as I watched his 
movements, whispered in passing, “Is it not a 
wonderful transformation ?” 

I stood beside a poor fellow who had just 
been brought in severely wounded by a ball in 
the breast. His eyes ceaselessly followed the 
old head-surgeon. ‘There was a straining anxiety 
in his look which I interpreted as fear of death, 
and a presentiment of its near approach. After 
a little while, the old surgeon came up to the 
wounded man. In a momeut he cut off his 


poor fellow stared wildly in his face without a 
word. The doctor stroked his cheek tenderly, 
and said, “ Be of good courage, my child!” 

The wound was very speedily dressed. 

“Is it a dangerous wound, doctor?” asked 
the poor soldier, in a tremulous voice. 

“Pray to God, my son, and He will help 
thee!” said the surgeon, in a voice that, seeming 
to come from another world, touched the most 
holy chords of the innermost being. 

It seemed as if the anguish of his death- 
stricken soul were at once dispersed. A pro- 
found calm stole over his features. He pressed 
warmly the hand which the surgeon put forth 
ional him ; a moment later clasped his own in 
prayer, and his spirit had departed. 

It was ieppeniiie for me to conceal my emo- 
tion. A tear of tender compassion was in the 
veteran’s eye also, but the next moment he was 
busy with another wounded man. 

There was at no great distance a poor fellow, 
frightfully injured in the lower part of the face, 
who could not speak, yet was most anxious to 
attract the doctor’s attention, but his turn to be 
attended to was not yet come. The ambulance 
soldiers were bringing in the wounded, and the 
old surgeon, sending a rapid glance along the 
ghastly rows of bleeding and death-like men, 
showed no preference. ‘This poor fellow, there- 
fore, had to wait. 

In a few seconds, however, he was kneeling 
by his side, the wounded man making frightfully 
ineffectual efforts to speak. 

“Don’t exert yourself, my son,” said the 
doctor; “I perfectly understand you. Now, 
quietly shut your eyes and take a moment’s 
rest. Be assured of my being beside you, and 
of my néglecting nothing.” 

The poor fellow was, as it were, magnetised. 
All his disquiet was gone. He closed his eyes, 
but he never more opened them in this world. 

A soldier, whose thigh was fearfully shattered, 
had, in the mean time, been brought in and placed 
on a mattress. The wounded Jimb had already 
been partially dressed and bound up, but the 
blood still flowed on every side. He lay be- 
moaning his fate. 

“ Unfortunate man that I am! I shall lose 
my leg! Oh, what a misfortune!” 

The old surgeon was by his side. As soon as 
the poor fellow saw him, he exclaimed, 

, Ob, Mr. Head-Surgeon, I shall lose my 
eg pe 

The doctor, without a word, rapidly uncovered 
the limb and examined the wound. I watched 
him. He put his forefinger to his forehead, and 
seemed to meditate for a second or two. After 
that, he poured out a little brandy, and said to 
the despairing man, 

, - Who told you that you would lose your 
eg? 22 

“é The under-surgeon, who dressed it, sir, told 
me so,” replied he. 

“ But I am the head-surgeon,” returned the 
good man, “and I tell you that you shall zot 
lose your leg—I promise you you shall not.” 


> 





uniform, and laid bare the terrible wound. The 


“But—lI feel it,” moaned the poor fellow ; 
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“the wound is too high up—TI feel that it is 
very bad.” 

The good surgeon took his hand, and said : 

*T am an old man and an old doctor. You 
may perfectly depend upon me. Be calm, that 
is all, and you shall not lose your leg. I pro- 
mise you—nor will I leave you just at present. 
But you must be calm. Now, pray to God! 
Your mental disquiet makes everything worse.” 

The poor fellow grew gradually tranquil, and 
theabed God. 

I heard the following day that in the evening 
cramp had come on, and he died, but he was 
peaceful to the last. 

On a field of battle a surgeon of the soul is 
equally important, though less thought of, than 
a surgeon for the body. But blessed is he who 
is equally skilful for both, like this old Danish 
army-surgeon. 


THE WHITE CAPS OF UPSALA. 


One of the later great events of Stockholm 
has been the visit of the students at Upsala. 
These young men, two hundred and thirty in 
number, desirous of showing their sympathy with 
Denmark, have come hither and given three very 
successful concerts. 

Their arrival had been talked of for some 
time, therefore last Thursday, when towards 
noon the steamer from Upsala came in, crowds 
were waiting to welcome them—in a small way 
it was like the Garibaldi ovation in London— 
and, accompanied by the enthusiastic populace, 
they proceeded from the steamer to the palace, 
in the court-yard of which they gave an opening 
serenade, after which the king and the new 
Duchess of Dalecarlia went down to welcome 
and to thank them. After this they préceeded 
to the statue of Gustavus Vasa, this being the 
anniversary of some great event in the life of 
that favourite national hero. 

This little ceremonial concluded, they were 
severally conducted to the different families who 
had already made known their willingness to 
receive them, one family alone entertaining ten. 
At six the same evening their first concert was 
given, and the second at the same hour on the 
following day; but as I was only at the last, 
which took place at noon on Saturday, I shall 
speak merely of that. 

It must be understood that, in the mean 
time, enthusiasm for the cause of Denmark was 
fanned into a perfect flame by the singing of 
these young fellows, and that the little city, 
whether or not it was excited enough to march 
out in a body for the defence of its Scandinavian 
sister, was, at all events, perfectly wild to obtain 
tickets for the concerts. 

These concerts were given in St. Catherine’s 
Church, which stands in the south suburb. It 
is a large building, as, indeed, are all the churches 
here, and as there are but few, the deficiency 
ian number seems made up by their ample 
dimensions. This of St. Catherine, being one 
of the largest, is capable of holding bet ween two 
and three thousand persons. Its interior, in 





the form of a broad cross, without pillars, and ; 


with a spacious centre dome, is well adapted for 
the accommodation of large public assemblies. 
Unless the churches here were made use of for 
such purposes, I know not how a vast number of 
people could be accommodated ; for we have no 
Exeter Hall, and the Bars-sal, or Exchange, in 
which the New-Year’s ball and other festivities 
are celebrated, is hardly large enough for these 
occasions. 

The Swedes, although they may be a very old 
branch of the Scandinavian family, have a great 
deal of youthful blood in their veins, and, at the 
same time, a vast amount of patience. The 
throng bent on purchasing tickets for these 
concerts was so great as to form one densely- 
struggling mass, extending from the opera-house 
where they were sold, into the adjoining square. 
On all hands you heard the fear expressed 
that there woul not be room in the church for 
all who desired to be there, and also remarks on 
the high price at which the tickets were sold :— 
two riks-dollars, less than half-a-crown, which 
would have been thought wonderfully cheap in 
London. But, dear or cheap, all Stockholm 
was mad about buying them. 

Two hundred students composed the choir, 
the remaining thirty acting as stewards, and 
most attentive and kind they were. Seats were 
found for all the ladies, and during the interval 
of the performance, decanters of deliciously cold 
water with glasses were carried round and 
offered to the whole audience. That portion 
of the nave which contained the altar was appro- 
priated to the singers, who seemed to occupy 
nearly a fourth of the church. The organ-loft 
was filled by the royal family, and the remainder 
of the church by the people. When the two 
hundred voices burst forth, they sent a thrill 
through my whole being, for, unaccompanied by 
instrumental music, the voices themselves were 
like a grand organ or well-appointed orchestra. 

The programme contained the words of all 
the songs, fourteen in number, and the concert 
was divided into two parts. Those songs were 
principally Swedish, but there were Danish and 
Norwegian ; also a few German, and one French 
— The third song, a version of the well- 
snown German student-song, 


Was ist der Deutschen Vaterland ? 


was wonderfully fine, and perhaps better than 
anything else gives the spirit of the concert : 


What is the Scandinavian’s land? 

Is it Svealand ?* is it Throndeland ?¢ 

Or where the blue Sound’s waters piay 
Round Copenhagen fair and gay? 

Oh yes! yes, yes!) All—all is Scandinavia! 


What is the Scandinavian's land ? 

It is a great, a tri-une land! 

Where'er the northern tongue is known, 
One heart beats in the north alone ; 
One blood, ong hope, one tri-une ban 
Unites the Scandinavian land! 


One are we; one in heart and will; 


Oh Ged! defend Thy work from ill 


* sweden. ; Nerway. 
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And call forth from our youthful race 
The heroes of their father’s days, 
Then—come what may of loss or gain, 
One Scandinavia we remain! 


They also sang Bjarne Bargane’s March: a very 
opular, spirit-stirring air, with martial words 
y Rundurg. I knew the tune well, from often 

hearing the two sons of my landlady sing it to 
their mother. She sometimes makes little 
musical attempts herself. I once heard her 
send one of her boys for the air of Villikins and 
his Dinah, with some Swedish version of the 
song. 

T was delighted with a pleasant rural picture, 
the Bridal Procession on Hardanger Fjérd. 1 
wish it were possible to give a translation of 
this lovely picture-song, with its imagery of the 
summer-day sun shining on the sparkling waters 
of the fjord, the mountains piercing the blue 
sky, the verdure and jo ousness of the scene, 
all clad, as it were, in holiday attire, to welcome 
the procession that is bringing home the bride : 
whose attendants sing the while, a sweet pastoral 
chorus to the ringing of the bells of the little 
church that stands on the receding promon- 
tory. 

Very different to this was the first piece in 
the second part—a drum-march—in which the 
lines 

Fire! and carry of the fallen, 
Clear the deck, and sweep it clean ! 


produced almost a sickening effect, reminding 
me of what a veteran blue-jacket told me was 
the most awful moment to him in a naval en- 
gagement: the moment when the deck was 
strewn with sawdust preparatory to the blood- 
shed of the encounter. 

These songs were followed by the sweetest 
little Folk-songs, some Norwegian which I wish 
I could give here : so full are they of the spirit of 
those half-mournful pictures of strong earnest 
northern life, both in-doors and out, which we 
all saw and enjoyed in the International Exhibi- 
tion. 

I do not wonder at the enthusiasm of the 
Stockholmers on this occasion, for, indepen- 
dently of the intention, which was a very popu- 
lar one, the spirit of the whole was more than 
national, and seemed to embrace the entire 
Scandinavian north as one great nation. These 
concerts were entirely successful in a money 
point of view: realising about eighteen thousand 
riks dollars, weighing a quarter of a ton. 

Of course, for days afterwards nothing was 
talked off but the young fellows whose white 
caps, frecking the yet wintry streets like sun- 
shine, were a very pleasant sight. Where- 


| ever you went you saw white caps ; white caps 
| calling on acquaintance ; white caps seeing the 


lions of Stockholm; white caps driving out by 
themselves, or being driven out by their enter- 
tainers to places of resort. White caps mingled 
with the crowd which assembled to gaze on the 
Koyalties when they really made their long-cx 
peeted, but long-delayed, spring appearance on 


Whitsun-eve, im their customary drive to the | 





park. There was but one shadow to the pleasant 
sunny picture of the visit of the white caps, 
aud that was, the quantity of punch which many 
of them drunk, od which certain wise and sober 
people mourned over considerably. 





THE GRUMBLETON EXTENSION LINE. 
Two or three years ago a great discovery was 
made, which took everybody by surprise. Grum- 
bleton had been for centuries famous only within 
the bounds of its own parish. But the world 
learned suddenly that Grumbleton was great. 

For some months before this happened, a 
number of suspicious-looking fellows—so Drowse 
called them—were prowling about the parish 
wanting to see the tithe map, asking leave to 
make extracts from it, wanting to know the 
acreage from the tithe award, and generally how 
much Grumbleton would grow per acre if well 
farmed. Besides going to the vicar, they were 
observed counting the haystacks and the corn- 
stacks, and the number of milk-cows on some of 
the dairy farms, and one man testifies that he 
was asked how many pigs he kept. That was the 
finishing stroke to a series of impertinent ques- 
tions. The Grumbleton farmers believed them 
to be outward signs of a conspiracy of landlords 
for the raising of their rents, and so, after 
abusing the intruders to their hearts’ content— 
and that. is not saying a little —they caught 
them in the middle of a clover-field one fine 
morning in spring, and broke two or three heads, 
as well as one thing called a theodolite, and thus, 
ane supposed, effectually quelled the mis- 
chief. 

Upon this, Grumbleton got great credit for its 
calightoned public spirit, and was talked about 
in all the country towns within as many as 
twenty miles. But what was our surprise at 
finding the vicar, and Grobey, and Stobey, and 
the whole pack of the magnates of the parish, 
fraternising with a number of people, one of 
whom was recognised as the man whose head 
was the worst broken in the mélée aforesaid! 
This occurred in one of the committee-rooms of 
the New Houses of Parliament. Drowse was 
holding one of the county members by the 
button-hole, while the other men were giving 
evidence on behalf of the “Grumbleton Ex- 
tension Railway !” 

Nor was this all. We never knew our worth, 
but let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
&c. “The land, if well farmed,” said our 
friend, who had a bandage still on his forehead, 
“ would produce twice as much as at present, 
and be worth, when means of uniting Grum- 
bleton with the metropolis were given by the 
proposed line, dowhle the rent.” All the land- 
owners thought that man with the broken head 
a martyr and a patriot. But our old farmer 
Joggichead, who shot the theodolite with a 
blunderbuss that had not been fired for thirty 
years, and whose house was to have the line 
right through it, fairly danced in the committee- 
room with rage aud fury when he heard all the 
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particulars of his own income from land con- 
cisely stated. Jogglehead had come to give 
counter evidence, but, when his turn came, all 
he could demand was to know how the rogues 
got at his ledger, and till this question was 
answered, he would not utter a word one way 
or the other, except some that were spoken of 
as very unparliamentary language. So nothing 
could be made of him, and he returned to 
Grumbleton to make arrangements for the worst 
grievance and trouble he had ever heard of, and 
that was the giving up of his old tumble-down 
tenement, and removal to a handsome and sub- 
stantial farm-house which the company built for 
him. 

But Drowse and his principal parishioners 
went home with a new light. They saw—for 
had it not been stated in evidence >—that Grum- 
bleton would become a favourite place of resi- 
dence for London merchants and City men, who 
would go daily to and fro between Grumbleton 
and London on their business. They heard, too, 
for the first time, that the fine clay in Grumble- 
ton would be the means of giving a valuable 
trade to the town; and there was abundant 
proof that what everybody had hitherto known 
as a dirty yellowish-looking gutter, would, by 
help of the Grumbleton Extension Line, become 
a famous chalybeate source of wealth; that, in 
fact, the great public would flock to Grumbleton 
to drink out of that gutter. 

Accordingly, there was a wonderful reaction, 
there was a rush for shares. The singular gene- 
rosity and public spirit of the directors and rail- 
way contractors were evinced by the readiness 
with which they facilitated our neighbours’ labour 
to possess shares, and even at the very last mo- 
ment, when the line was opened, they got rid of 
every one of their shares at a premium. The 
vicar headed the people, all promising them- 
selves—and the company never contradicted 
them—eight per cent for their money, and a 
prospect of double that amount. The prospect 
still remains somewhat distant, but still there it 
is, and meanwhile our dividends are about an 
eighth per cent, which, as Drowse says, is a 
difference, certainly. 

Still we have got our railway, which brings 
us within an hour or so of the metropolis. Some- 
how or other, however, the metropolis has not 
yet cared very much about being within an hour 
or so of us. We had an express, but it seldom 
put down any passenger at our station: so seldom, 
that such an arrival was an event, and thie pas- 
senger was looked at and talked about for the 
rest of the day. We had a dozen other trains 
backwards and forwards, but not many passen- 
gers, and the house built in the neighbourhood 
of the chalybeate spring is yet unoccupied. 
That gutter was bought by a company, and made 
to flow in a conduit, like one of the London 
drinking fountains: the water all coming out of 
the mouth of an angel with wings, which was 
said to be emblematical. And the New Hotel 
Company is in the Bankruptcy Court at this very 
time. 1 will relate something about our villa 


residences by-and-by, when people come to live 





in them, but a picture of them is hung up at all 
the stations on the Grumbleton Extension line. 

What with embankments slipping, and a 
bridge or two falling, and the permanent way 
not proving permanent, but settling itself after 
any change in the weather, the express has a 
fine time of it, running off the line, so that it is 
a mercy nobody is killed, and would be a marvel, 
only nobody but the officials travel by it. What 
with all these and other misfortunes, it is a 
matter of mystery howthe Grumbleton Extension 
does manage to pay that half-crown interest on 
every hundred pounds sunk in it. 

For, there are great difficulties besides specu- 
lative ones. The express had no sooner come 
out of one of the tunnels (there are seventeen in all 
between London and Grumbleton, “ A good deal 
like each other,” says Drowse), than the brick- 
work came out as well, and, as the superincum- 
bent soil was fine sand, it choked the tunnel like a 
snowdrift. So the company was obliged to get 
a new contractor to patch things up a little, and 
paid the bill by creating some new shares, and 
raising the fares from Grumbleton to London to 
the same figures as those of the old stage-coach. 
Though it is right to add that the return fare is 
ee than going and returning by the Regu- 
ator. 

It is only justice to the officials to say that 
they do their duty as well and as earnestly as it 
is possible for men to do it, who have to learn 
by daily experience what that duty is. Being 
on new lines, with no money but what could be 
borrowed, the company mostly took for its 
servants men who had never been in a station 
before, excepting when their desire was to get 
out of it as soon as they could. Still, they 
looked very well in their new uniforms, and but 
for a pretty general sprinkling of arms in slings, 
and here and there a station-master on crutches, 
and porters with bandages on their wrists (signs 
of the little accidents that had occurred to them 
while learning their business), you never saw a 
better looking staff of officials. Fpr the first 
six months or so, they were exceedingly polite 
even to the ladies, and would carry carpet-bags 
without so much as thinking of sixpence for the 
trouble. 

But the rolling stock! The engines, old four- 
wheelers which panted, and joggled, and jumped 
almost anywhere in frosty weather, but couldn’t 
pull a train against a head wind, how they used 
to break down to be sure! In a drizzling rain, 
sanding the rails was no use: the driving-wheels 
could not get up to bite the sand. Still, when 
they got the steam well up, and there was not 
much wind ahead, these locomotives would run 
along pretty well, especially down the inclines, 
and the contractors took care to leave as many 
inclines as they could. There was the Achilles, 
which brought the parliamentary, “she was 
always scrumptious at an incline,” her driver 
said, “and would make for the fields at the 
curve, if he didn’t keep her very steady.” 

The carriages were pretty tolerable, and well 
cushioned, which was a good precaution in case 
of accidents. For, as Drowse remarked, “ if one 
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must tumble, it is better to have a cushion to 
tumble on ;” so he always went first-class, but 
avoided the express, because punctuality was 
aimed at by that train. And what is the good, he 
would ask, of aiming at what you can’t hit, and 
running the risk of being killed into the bar- 
gain ? 
~The recommendations of the Grumbleton 
juries—and from their experience they are 
entitled to great weight—would fill a volume ; 
but nobody takes much notice of what juries say 
over and above their verdicts; one thing, how- 
ever, Grumbleton may boast of: it has nearly 
ruined the “ Accidental Kill and Cure Society.” 
When the line was opened, everybody took a 
sixpenny insurance ticket, but the society has 
long ceased to permit any agencies on our line, 
and has forsaken us for other quarters, where 
they can make money without extra risk. 

Certainly a good many of the public have been 
killed, and a good many more have been wounded ; 
but this was to be expected, as the public 
always pays in the long run, money or life, for 
railways and their doings. But still the 
Grumbleton Extension has had a hard time of it, 
owing to the lawyers and the doctors, who have 
been persuading the credulous public that people 
have nervous systems. Drowse would never 
believe in nerves, until he was present at a trial 
where a man, whose nerves were shaken by the 
down train running off the line, and performing 
a pas seul in the meadow while the engine an 
tender upset in the river, obtained two thousand 
pa damages, when his footman, who had 
noth legs broken, was considered very lucky to 
have his case settled out of court for fifty 
pounds. 

But the accidents and the actions, the repairs 
to the road and rail and the rolling stock, the 
salaries to the servants, the rebuilding of the 
stations, to say nothing of setting farm-buildings 
and ricks on fire, and running through the 
gates every now and then, and also killing 
stray cattle which break through the fences and 
get on the line, do keep us good folks of 
Grumbleton in a state of continual lively 
excitement. Yet, with all these dangers and 
drawbacks, public confidence in the ultimate 
success of the line is unabated, and a belief in its 
safety steadily increases. This, says Drowse, 
ought to be the case; for at first it was no un- 
common thing, on examining the wheels at the 
Grumbleton station, to find a round dozen of 
them faulty; but now—he states on the 
authority of the man who taps the wheels with 
a hammer—there are seldom more than two or 
three cracked wheels in any train, even in frosty 
weather, and these are, generally speaking, in 
old third-class carriages, which do not signify. 
When a cracked wheel is discovered, the official 
always marks it with a bit of chalk; and it is a 
singular fact, and worth inquiry, that the worst 
accidents on our line have happened by the 
breaking of sound wheels, while the cracked 
wheels do their work well. 

If the company could only raise money enough 
to buy a few good engines to pull us Grumbleton 





ane against a head wind up an incline, without 
ursting, or so much as snapping a conducting- 
rod, I believe we should soon begin to prosper, 
But we offered seven per cent for some money 
last year to an insurance company, and the 
secretaries laughed at the bare idea of the pro- 
posal, though it is clear enough that it would be 
worth our while to borrow it at ten per cent, 
though it were only to diminish the number of 
actions with which our company is being con- 
tinually galled. 

Our hope in the ultimate success of the line 
lies in the conduct of the shareholders and their 
friends. They have imbibed the belief that every- 
body requires change of air, and the consequence 
is, that season tickets begin to be general. Now 
that the shareholders spend quite a little fortune 
in support of this new theory, there is, it must 
be admitted, an excellent chance for the 
company, and the last annual report concludes 
in these hopeful terms : 

“After all the unforeseen difficulties which 
the company has encountered, your directors 
believe, with confidence, that the worst is over, 
and that, with the efficient and experienced staff 
of the company’s servants, the Grumbleton Ex- 
tension will speedly become what it deserves 
to be—a most valuable connecting link between 
Grumbleton and the Metropolis.” 





LAURENCE STERNE. 





By all means let us hear the best of our much- 
abused friend Laurence Sterne. In committing 
himself to two volumes of lively biography, 
bright, liberal, and very interesting, Mr. Percy 
FitzGERALD testifies his friendly bias to the 
human as well as to the intellectual side of the 
great humorist ; for, to become the biographer 
of a man of genius for the sake of raising him 
upon a gibbet, is to carry into literature the taste 
of an amateur hangman. Enough has been 
said, some of it we think not unjustly, to the 
discredit of Sterne’s life. Now let us know the 
best of it, following a biographer who, as far as 
may be, will see Sterne’s life and character re- 
flected in his works. 

The author of Tristram Shandy was born in 
the south of Ireland, in the barracks at Clonmel, 
on the twenty-fourth of November, in the year 
seventeen thirteen. In Clonmel barracks lay 
at that time the Thirty-fourth Regiment, in which 
his father, Roger Sterne, was ensign. There 
was a branch of the Sterne family naturalised in 
Ireland, but Roger belonged to the Sternes who 
were at that time a good old Yorkshire family, 
settled some at Kilvington, and some at Elving- 
ton. Ensign Roger’s grandfather, Richard Sterne, 
had been a noted Archbishop of York, who had 
thirteen children, and benefited himself so far by 
his preferment in the Church as to leave a fine 
estate at Kilvington to his eldest son, another 
Richard. Another of the archbishop’s sons, 
Simon, married the heiress of Elvington near 
York, and it is this son who had Roger the 
ensign for the youngest of his seven children. 
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Ensign Sterne, when with the army in Flanders, 
married Agnes, the daughter of a Mr. Nuttall 
of Clonmel, a rich sutler or contractor for army 
provisions, and the lady was the widow of a 
Captain Hebert, or Herbert. The marriage 
took place at Bouchain about two years before 
the birth of Laurence, his sister Mary, fif- 
teen months older than himself, having been 
born at Lisle during the interval. Ensign 
Sterne’s regiment, which had remained in 
Flanders until after the signing of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, came into barracks at Clonmel just 
before Laurence’s birth, his mother having 
arrived from Dunkirk only three days before 
that event. Except two, all regiments raised 
since the peace of Ryswick, the Thirty-fourth 
one of the number, were then being remorselessly 
broken and disbanded at the close of war, and, 
said Sterne afterwards, “my birthday was 
ominous to my poor father, who was, the day 
after our arrival, with many other brave officers, 
broke and sent adrift into the wide world with 
a wife and two children.” Ensign Roger was 
in no desperate case. He took his wife and her 
two little ones to Yorkshire, and dwelt with his 
mother, who was then a widow, in her house 
at Elvington, having Corporal Butler, an Irish 
orderly of the disbanded regiment, for his 
attendant. Ensign Sterne was, says his son 
Laurence, “‘a little smart man, active to the 
last degree in all exercises, most patient of 
fatigue and disappointments, of which it pleased 
God to give him full measure. He was in temper 
somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a kindly, sweet 
disposition ; void of all designs, and so innocent 
in his own intentions that he suspected no one; 
so that you might have cheated him ten times a 
day, if nine had not been sufficient for your 
purpose.” 

In less than a twelvemonth the Thirty-fourth 
Regiment was again established under Colonel 
Chudleigh, and rejoined by Ensign Roger and 
his family at Dublin barracks, whence they were, 
within another month, shifted to Exeter, a third 
child, a son, Joram, who lived only five years, 
being born during the journey. After a year 
in Exeter, the regiment was ordered back to 
Dublin, where it remained stationary for the 
next three years. Here Ensign Sterne, who 
had, as well as his wife, moneyed connexions, and 
may have had means of his own to dissipate, 
instead of living in barracks upon his ensign’s 
pay of three shillings and twopence-halfpenny a 
day, furnished a large house, and, says his son, 
“in a year anda half’s time spent a great deal 
of money.” During the year at Exeter and the 
three years at Dublin there was no addition 
to the little family, but when the soldier went 
from Dublin with his regiment to take part 
in the Vigo expedition, Mrs. Sterne, whose 
youngest boy had died of small-pox on the way 
from Plymouth to the Isle of Wight, was con- 
soled two days after the sailing of the expedition 
with a daughter, who was christened Anne. 
This girl, however, like the brother who pre- 
ceded her and the brother who was next born, 
died before reaching the age of four. The sixth 





child was a girl, who did not live a twelve- 
month, four frail infants thus perishing between 
the births of the first two children, Mary and 
Laurence, and the last-born, Catherine, so that 
these three of the seven were all who reached 
maturity. 

Upon his return from Vigo Bay, Mrs. Sterne 
and the little family rejoined the ensign, then 
stationed with his regiment in Wicklow bar- 
racks, Laurence then being a boy of seven. 
There the child lived among the soldiers, and 
might take in with his earliest impressions, if he 
would, from his father and the corporal who was 
his orderly (or from anybody else), images that 
were shaped afterwards into Uncle Toby and 
Corporal ‘Trim. 

But during six months of the time spent 
here, the Sterne family was housed hospitably 
in the vicarage of Anamoe, seven miles from the 
town of Wicklow, with the Rev. Mr. Fetherston, 
a relation of Laurence’s mother. At Anamoe 
young Laurence tumbled into a mill-race, was 
swept under the revolving mill-wheel, and shot 
out on the other side, unharmed, into smooth 
water. He tells this of himself as “ incredible,” 
and we do not learn without some trace of sus- 
picion that precisely the same story is told of 
the boyhood of his great-grandfather, the arch- 
bishop. The mill-race, at any rate, is still to be 
seen at Anamoe. 

When the regiment went presently for a year 
to Dublin barracks, the Sternes lived in barrack. 
There the boy “learned to write, &c.,” and the 
little Anne died. Her brother afterwards recol- 
lected her, and said of her, “ she was of a fine 
delicate frame, not made to last long, as were 
most of my father’s babes.” The regiment was 
next quartered at Mullingar, where there was 
again a relation—this time one of the Sterne 
family—who took the little household in and 
entertained it for a twelvemonth. A couple of 
posts from Mullingar is Port Arlington, where 
a Lefevre, whose son had a commission in the 
army, set up a French school. In this fact 
some have seen the first hint of Sterne’s Le 
Fever. 

After a change to Carrickfergus, the Sternes 
came back with the regiment to Wicklow, 
whence Ensign Roger, having got leave of 
absence from his colonel, took his son Lau- 
rence, then eleven years old, to the Halifax 
Free Grammar School. For the head of his 
family—Roger’s eldest brother, Richard Sterne 
of Elvington—was resident also at Woodhouse, 
a mile and a half from Halifax, and one of the 
governors of its grammar-school. Here, there- 
fore, Laurence was educated during the next 
seven years of his life. At the close of the 
seven years, his father, the former ensign, then 
Lieutenant Sterne, died of yellow fever at 
Jamaica, after having escaped death from a 
sword-thrust in a duel, and the lieutenant’s rich 
and kindly brother Richard, of Elvington, says 
Laurence, “by God’s care of me, became a 
father to me.” 

Laurence Sterne’s mother was alive seven- 
and-tweuty years later, and her life seems to 
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have been troubled, but except that he once 
met her in York and trusted that some trouble 
of hers was ended, there is little to tell us, for 
good or bad, what place she occupied in the 
mind of Laurence Sterne. 

By his uncle Richard, Laurence was sent to 
the college — Jesus College, Cambridge — of 
which Richard’s grandfather, the archbishop, 
had been master, and which the archbishop had 
enriched with foundations and benefactions. In 
the course of his first year Laurence’s education 
was put upon an economical footing, on the 
ground, doubtless, of his orphanhood, by his 
entry as a sizar on the sixth of July, seventeen 
*thirty-three. His Uncle Richard had died in 
the preceding October, and Richard his son, 
Laurence’s cousin, about six years older than 
himself, inheriting, not Woodhouse, which was 
left to a son by a second marriage, but Elving- 
ton, with a chief share of his father’s wealth 
and all his good will to Laurence, became thence- 
forth answerable for the expenses of his educa- 
tion. So at the university Laurence Sterne 
“spent the usual number of years; read a 
great deal, laughed more, and sometimes took 
the diversion of puzzling his tutors. He left 
Cambridge with the character of an odd man, 
who had no harm in him, and who had parts, if 
he would use them.” At Cambridge, Laurence 
Sterne commenced his friendship with John 
Hall, afterwards John Hall Stevenson—the 
Eugenius of Tristram Shandy. Here, also, Sterne 
made his first acquaintance with another most 
familiar associate of after years, that affection 
of the chest which showed itself in constant 
cough and the occasional spitting of blood. 
Sterne matriculated in March, seventeen ’thirty- 
five, took his degree as B.A. in the following 
January, and was ordained deacon in March, 
seventeen *thirty-six. His ordination as priest 
followed two or three years later, when his age 
was not quite five-and-twenty. 

Besides the eldest brother Richard, Roger 
Sterne had an elder brother Jaques, who also 
survived him, and who, like Richard, was ready 
to help, as he could, Roger’s orphan son. Lau- 
rence’s uncle, Dr. Jaques Sterne, a Whig and 
a strong Protestant, was, at the time when his 
nephew entered the Church, canon residentiary, 
prebendary, and precentor of York Cathedral, 
and rector of two small livings in the East 
Riding. Eight years later he became archdeacon 
of Cleveland, and he died archdeacon of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. 

The young clergyman then, the Reverend 
Laurence Sterne, came home from the university 
to York, where his Uncle Jaques, as precentor 
of the cathedral, had a residence, and his cousin 
Richard was at Elvington, within a five-mile 
walk, or in the season occupied the town-house 
of the Sternes in Castlegate. And now it was 
that Laurence Sterne met a clergyman’s daughter 
who was making a long stay at York, Elizabeth 
Lumley, daughter of the rector of Bedal in 
Staffordshire. After a two years’ courtship, 
Miss Lumley went back to Staflordshire, leaving 
Laurence sentimentally disconsolate. When 





me soy | she returned to York, it was with 
oroken health; she was believed to be a dying 
victim of consumption, and under that impres- 
sion told her “ Laury” that she should not live 
to be his, but had made a will leaving all that 
she had to him. She had forty pounds a year 
in her own right, if not more. By this time 
Laurence was, in the world’s eyes, settled in 
life. His ordination as priest preceded only by 
five days his induction into the vicarage of 
Sutton-on-the-Forest, named from its position 
on the edge of the Yorkshire forest of the Gal- 
trees, which then extended all the way to York. 
Two years afterwards he took his degree of 
M.A., and in the following year got one of the 
best prebend’s stalls in York Minster, which 
gave him, with the dignity and prospect of pro- 
motion, forty pounds a year and a house in 
Stonegate. Upon this he married. It was in 
seventeen *forty-one that he got his stall, and 
it was on Easter Monday of that year that, ac- 
cording to his own entry in his parish register 
at Sutton, “ Laurence Sterne, A.M., Vicar of 
Sutton-on-the-Forest, and Prebendary of York, 
was married, by the Reverend Dr. Osbaldeston, 
Dean of York, to Elizabeth Lumley, the 30th 
day of March, 1741 (being Easter Monday), in 
the Cathedral, by license.” 

Of Mrs. Sterne, who before marriage had been 
the object of her husband’s sentimental eestasies, 
the worst that Mr. Fitzgerald can suggest as 
excuse for her husband’s subsequent neglect 
of her—a neglect that he clearly shows to 
have been greatly exaggerated by the world— 
is that a crayon portrait recently discovered 
gives her a disagreeable face, aud that although 
she had a fine voice and a good taste in music, 
“she is like to have settled down into a plain, 
well meaning, orderly, humdrum sort of house- 
wife; excellent for school-work, for cottage- 
visiting, for marketing, for sweeping up, and 
weekly washings ; excellent as a social labourer 
of life, yet, unhappily, with a literal turn of 
mind, and on which her husband’s brilliant 
rockets might explode harmlessly, quite unfelt 
and unappreciated.” Just the sort of faithful 
home-cherishing wife, in fact, that the man of 
genius most needs, weds if he can, and whose 
value he of all men in the world usually most ap- 
preciates. At Sutton, Parson Sterne was not on 
good terms with the squire of his parish, and 
was not liked among his people, but some families 
of good repute held fast by him. He amused 
himself with playing the bass viol, painting, 
writing, and occasionally shooting, looking to 
his fruit and vegetables, and his hay. His 
sermons were very short; the weakness of 
his lungs made that an unavoidable condition. 
Preaching, he said in ’sixty-two, “ which I have 
not strength for, is ever fatal to me; but I 
cannot avoid the latter yet.” If his sermons, 
however, were short, they were boldly natural 
and practical, often dramatic in their tone, 
always home spoken, religious even when in 
mood upon the verge of laughter, and of a sort 
always to seize on the attention of his hearers, 

In the year following that of Sterne’s marriage 
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a daughter was born, and named Lydia after Mrs. 
Sterne’s favourite sister. This daughter was 
baptised on the day of her birth, and buried on 
the day following. 

Next year the prebendal stall and small living 
of Stillington, with forty-eight pounds a year, 
fell vacant. Stillington is but two miles from 
Sutton, and Sterne had the preferment from 
Lord Fairfax, in whose gift it was, and with 
whose family the Sternes had a marriage 
connexion. Mr. Fitzgerald believes that Lord 
Fairfax, who had estates in Kent, was “the 
friend in the south,” who is said to have 
promised Miss Lumley, before her marriage, 
that if she became the wife of a Yorkshire 
clergyman, he should have, when it fell vacant, 
a Yorkshire living that was in his gift. 

At this time Sterne’s college friend, Steven- 
son—Yorick’s Eugenius—was lord of Skelton 
Castle, near Guisborough, and this place be- 
came, under its Shandean name of “ Crazy 
Castle,” the Vicar of Sutton’s second home. 
Hence Stevenson, who was one of the shame- 
less fraternity of the “Twelve Monks of Med- 
menham,” issued his indecent “ Crazy Tales.” 
In the library at Skelton the vicar—who was 
known among the jovial souls of Crazy Castle 
as “The Blackbird”—could pasture at will on 
French Anas and Facetious Histories. Here 
he fastened upon Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, great furnisher of second-hand erudition, 
not to a Sterne only, but to a hundred men who 
have aimed, as Sterne did not, at a cheaply- 
earned repute for scholarship. Here were all the 


other books that gave its flavour of curious 


out-of-the-way reading to Tristram Shandy. It 
was even here, too, that Sterne read Don 
Quixote and the Essays of Montaigne, and had 
a host enthusiastic as himself for Rabelais. 

At this time also there practised at York a 
Dr. Burton, Fellow of the Royal and Anti- 
quarian Societies, who is said to survive yet as 
the Dr. Slop of Tristram Shandy. Dr. Burton, 
who had studied abroad and been a pupil of 
Boerhaave, was an accoucheur and an anti- 
quary, and in each character he wrote a book, 
his unpublished antiquarian work being a folio 
called the Yorkshire Monasticon. He died at 
the age of seventy-five, in the year seventeen 
*seventy-two. In thesmall political worldof York, 
Dr. Burton was at war with the ultra-loyal Whigs, 
to whose party Laurence Sterne and his uncle 
belonged. During the troubles of ’forty-five, Dr. 
Jaques Sterne, as a local magistrate, contrived 
excuse for clapping Dr. Burton into prison, send- 
ing him to London, and causing him to be kept 
nearly a year in custody. For it had been said 
that the Highlanders—in the days before Cul- 
loden—were come as far as Kendal, and Dr. 
Burton, who had estates with some hundred and 
twenty pounds of loose money lying by the York- 
shire road, got leave to go out and secure his pro- 
perty. He went, was captured, set free, and 
returned to York, when Dr. Sterne most zea- 
lously improved the occasion to the hurt of 
his political antagonist. For this he was after- 
wards reprimanded by Lord Carteret. But it was 





with Jaques Sterne that the Duke of Cumber- 
land, when on his way through York after the 
battle of Culloden, chose to take up his lodging. 

Against Dr. Burton and others, Dr. Sterne, 
the uncle, fought by newspaper paragraphs 
that he expected Laurence to be ready at all 
times to take his share in writing. Uncle and 
nephew quarrelled over this wu, and to this 
cause alone the Vicar of Sutton ascribed a feud 
which arose and lasted to the uncle’s death in 
seventeen ’fifty-nine, a few months before the 
publication of the first volume of Tristram 
Shandy. “He became,” says Laurence Sterne, 
“my bitterest enemy.” Clearly, however, that 
is not the whole truth, for Laurence Sterne 
speaks of the younger of his surviving sisters, 
Catherine—who was eleven years younger than 
himself—as being “ most unhappily estranged 
from me by my uncle’s wickedness and her own 
folly.” The only light we get upon these family 
matters is from Horace Walpole, whose words 
Mr. Fitzgerald does what he fairly can to 
soften: “I know, from indubitable authority, 
that his mother, who kept a school, having run 
into debt on account of an extravagant daughter, 
would have rotted in a jail, if the parents of her 
scholars had not raised a subscription for her. 
Her own son had too much sentiment to have 
any feeling. A dead ass was more important to 
him than a living mother.” 

Presently, about two years after the birth 
and death of his first child, Laurence Sterne 
became the father of another Lydia —the 
daughter who survived him—born and baptised 
on the first of December, seventeen ’forty- 
seven. It was the year in which also, for the 
first time, a work of his appeared in print—a 
charity sermon—with Elijah and the Widow of 
Zarephath for its subject. This was followed 
by the assize sermon, preached in York Ca- 
thedral, which, seven or eight years later, 
Sterne gave to Corporal Trim, “who held 
the sermon loosely, not carelessly, in his left 
hand, raised something above his stomach, 
and detached a little from his breast,” for 
delivery to the critical ears of Dr. Slop, Mr. 
Shandy, and Uncle Toby. ‘Can the reader 
believe that this sermon of Yorick’s was 
preached at an assize, in the cathedral, before 
a thousand witnesses ready to give oath of it, 
by a certain prebendary of that church ?” 

“Setting aside,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, “ any 
exemplary observance of the special duties of 
his profession, which, in his age, were not 
popularly expected, the whole current of Mr. 
Sterne’s life and manners was tinged by senti- 
ment. Here is his amatory profession of faith : 
‘I must ever have some Dulcinea in my head ; 
it harmonises the soul.’” So, at the age of 
six-and-forty, with a wife and daughter at his 
Sutton vicarage, Mr. Sterne found his soul 
harmonised at York by Miss Catherine de 
Fourmantelle—a young French lady, of an 
exiled Huguenot family. Her elder sister had 
conformed to the religious tests which enabled 
her to enjoy the family possessions; while with 
her mother at York lived the Catherine to whom 
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Mr. Sterne wrote fervently as “Dear, dear 
Kitty,” “I love you to distraction, Kitty, and 
will love you to eternity!” The first of the 
notes to her, with a present of Calcavella, is 
signed “ Yorick ;” and it was about this time 
that Tristram Shandy was begun. Of his 
wife he wrote to his Kitty, “I have but one 
obstacle to my happiness, and what that is you 
know as tr | as 1;” “God will open a door 
when we shall some time be much more to- 
gether.” He sent sweetmeats to his Kitty, 
and he sent her his charity sermon, because he 
found in her something of the tender and com- 
passionate nature of Elijah. 

A humorous and metaphorical account, by 
Sterne, of a cathedral squabble over “a good 
warm watch-coat”—some small question of 
— to a patent place, in which a Dr. 

opham, described by the name of “Trim,” 
a name presently put to better use, was the 
greedy mover of discord—was on the point 
of publication, but laid by unpublished at 
the close of the dispute; while Tristram 
Shandy, begun early in the year seventeen 
*fifty-nine, was being rapidly produced. His 
“vile asthma” was still troubling him, and he 
had been trying Bishop Berkeley’s tar-water. 
It became known in his own part of the world 
that he was “busy writing an extraordinary 
book.” ‘Till you read my Tristram,” he 
wrote to Mrs. Ferguson, “do not, like some 
people, condemn it. Laugh, I am sure you 
will, at some passages.” 

The first instalment of three volumes—at the 


end of which the hero .was not even born—being 
finished, the book was offered for fifty pounds 


to Dodsley, who declined it. Sterne, when he 
could not sell, offered to pay the cost of print 
and paper in a “lean” experimental edition, 
cutting away provincial allusions, and so recast- 
ing the work as to make the satire general. In 
this state it first came out at York. Its price 
was only five shillings, Mr. Dodsley’s name in 
the London advertisement followed that of the 
local publisher, and it formed two miniature 
pocket volumes, which came out at the end 
of December, in the year seventeen ’fifty-nine. 
It was advertised in London only once or twice, 
but Miss Fourmantelle wrote to commend it 
strongly to the attention of an influential London 
friend, and a draft of it found among her papers 
in Sterne’s handwriting shows that the author 
of the lady’s letter was the gentleman himself, 
who was described therein as having “a great 
character in these parts as a man of learning 
and wit.” A few copies had been sent to town 
in January to meet the demand at Mr. Dodsley’s, 
but by the middle of the year a new edition 
was required, and the Yorkshire parson, who 
had himself followed his book to London, where 
he arrived early in the spring, became the lion 
of the season, Garrick being the first and the 
most cordial of those who took him by the hand. 
Rapturous accounts of the honours paid him by 
“your great people of the first rank,” including 
“all the bishops,” were sent by Sterne to his 
dear, dear Kitty. His wife, who saved all his 














letters, had not a line to show that he made her 
a sharer in his happiness. 
than half believes those who attributed to War- 
burton at this time the bribe of a purse of gold 
to Sterne, to save himself from being lampooned. 
To this story there is no reference in Mr. 
Watson’s recent life of Warburton, that gives, 
as Mr. Fitzgerald also does, the text of letters 
of friendly admonition written by Warburton 
to Sterne at this period. But we must not 
discuss. We can here give only the dry skele- 
ton of that strange piece of life which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald clothes with its own flesh, and into which 
he sets the warm blood flowing. From Lord 
Falconberg, Sterne got, at any rate, a perpetual 
curacy at Coxwould, not twenty miles from 
Sutton, that fell vacant in this first season of his 
lion-hood. It was worth a hundred a year, and 
it was this which made him say in exultation 
to his Kitty, “I have but one obstacle to my 
happiness now left, and what that is you know 
as well as J.” 

Not many weeks later, dear Kitty arrived in 
London. Sterne saw her on a Sunday after- 
noon, wrote hurriedly in the middle of the week 
that “every minute of his time was so pre- 
engaged, &c.”—might meet her on Friday—* I 
beg, dear girl, you will believe I do not spend 
an hour where I wish, for I wish to be with you 
always; but fate orders my steps, God knows 
how, for the present.” Mr. Fitzgerald knows 
and tells us how. Fate took him “to balls, 
parties, visits, dinners, a fortnight deep, Rane- 
lagh, and the Drury-lane coulisses. This is our 
last glimpse of dear Kitty. The car of Mr. 
Sterne swept by her.” 

For Mr. Sterne was in a flurry of heart con- 
tent. There was anew game of cards called 
Tristram Shandy. There was a Shandy Salad. 
There was a “Tristram Shandy ” horse in the 
Irish steeple-chases, and in Dublin cheap pirated 
copies of the book were sold for sixpence. 

The second edition of Tristram, with a frontis- 
piece by Hogarth and a dedication to Pitt, was 
followed almost immediately by two volumes of 
Sermons of Mr. Yorick, adorned with a print from 
Sir Thomas Lawrance’s portrait of Sterne; Dods- 
ley paying for the new edition and the sermons 
four hundred and eighty pounds. Goldsmith 
and Johnson shrunk instinctively from the new 
star of the dinner-tables; but Gray found him 
to be a good man in his sermons. As for 
Johnson, “A lady asked the Doctor how he 
liked Yorick’s Sermons. In his rough blunt 
way he answered her, ‘I know nothing about 
them, madam!’ Later on, the subject was re- 
newed, and he then censured them with much 
severity. The lady, who had ~ot forgotten his 
plain reply, sharply retorted: ‘ understood, 
sir, you had not read them.’ ‘Nv, madam,’ 
roared the sage, ‘I did read them, but it was in 
a stage-coach; I should not even have deigned 
to look at them had I been at large.” Garrick, 
who had been the first to welcome Sterne to 
town, did not retain a good opinion of him, but 
said “he degenerated in London like an ill 
transplanted shrub. ‘The incense of the great 
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spoiled his head, as their ragoits had done his 
stomach.” 

From London Sterne did not return to Sutton. 
Finding a curate for that parish, he went to re- 
side at his own new curacy of Coxwould, which 
he spoke of as “a sweet retirement in compa- 
rison with Sutton.” There were few parish- 
ioners, and there were fine friends within reach. 
He gave his parsonage there the name of Shandy 
Hall, and wrote in it, within the next twelve- 
month, the third and fourth volumes of Tristram, 
wherewith, when done, he again made his per- 
sonal appearance to enjoy the flatteries of his 
suceess among the Londoners. The dinner- 
table was his paradise, and for about five weeks 
he never dined at home. Dodsley paid three 
hundred and eighty pounds for this second in- 
stalment of Tristram, which was received with 
equal parts of censure and applause, each of the 
strongest. At this time Sterne’s map of his 
future life was to enjoy every year the London 
season, and spend the rest of the year at home 
in his parish, racing through two Shandy vo- 
lumes. To Stevenson, after his next return to 
Coxwould, Sterne wrote that he should have 
broken the fall from London to country dulness 
by walking about the streets of York for ten 
days. “I have not managed my miseries like a 
wise man ; and if God, for my consolation under 
them, had not poured forth the spirit of Shan- 
dyism into me, which will not suffer me to think 
for two moments upon any grave subjects, I 
would else just now lay down and die.” 

Two or three days before the next Christmas 
appeared the third pair of volumes of Tristram, 
issued by new publishers. The story of Le Fever 
was among the best of their contents. Sterne 
paid the usual visit to London, but he was now 
much weakened by the disease of his lungs, and 
a journey to the south of France was planned. 
He set out first, and his wife and daughter were 
to join him at Paris. 

in Paris, too, the famous Yorkshire parson 
was made much of in the salons as a new sort 
of lion, and was in eestasy at “the delights of 
this place, which in the savoir-vivre exceeds all 
the aon believe, in this section of the globe.” 
But he was not at this time unmindful of his wife 
and their young daughter Lydia, who was an 
inheritor of his asthma or consumption. He 
supplied them freely with accounts of his ad- 
ventures, and sent regularly to his bankers for 
the letters of his wife. He provided carefully 
and affectionately for their journey to him. 
When they joined him and he got to Toulouse, 
the new experiences yielded matter for the 
seventh volume of Tristram. Mrs. Sterne’s 
care in the south of France was as much for the 
health of her daughter Lydia—probably, too, for 
her own—as for that of her husband; and for 
her daughter’s sake she stayed at Montauban, 
he watching carefully over her supply of money, 
when Sterne himseii returned to England. 

So the year ended, and the usual yearly in- 
stalment of Tristram appeared only a few weeks 
after time, in January, seventeen ’sixty-five, 
containing recollections of his travels, and the 





episode of Captain Shandy’s love. There was 
the usual London season also to enjoy. This 
time the Yorkshire parson fell into sentimental 
love with, and wrote a strange love-letter to, 
Lord Percy’s wife, a daughter of Lord Bute: 
“Though I had purchased a box-ticket to carry 
me to Miss ’s benefit, yet I know very well, 
that. was a single line directed to me, to let me 
know Lady would be alone at seven, and 
suffer me to spend the evening with her, she 
would infallibly see everything verified I have 
told her.” 

Before next winter, his cough and severe 
spitting of blood warned him southward, and he 
proposed travelling to Italy, and calling by the 
way upon his wife and daughter at Montauban. 
The tour that followed was the basis of the 
famous Sentimental Journey. That he might 
have time for this new work, he wrote that year 
but one volume of Tristram, the ninth, and, as it 
proved, the last. His wife was ill, but though 
widely parted from her, he was attentive to her 
comfort, and wrote also many letters of playful 
affection to his daughter Lydia. 

With the ninth volume of Shandy, Mr. Sterne 
made his usual personal appearance in London 
society. There appeared also some more sermons 
by Mr. Yorick. 1t was at London in this season 
that Sterne met a young married lady, Mrs. 
Eliza Draper, about five-and-twenty years old, 
whose husband, a counsellor at Bombay, had 
sent her home to England with her children for 
the safety of her declining health. Of this lady 
—his Eliza—Sterne’s mind was full when he 
was writing his Sentimental Journey. She was 
Bramine, and he her Bramin. He made no 
secret of his new sentimental passion—with 
Sterne in these matters there was a great deal 
more vanity than vice—and news of it was taken 
to his wife, then at Marseilles, who said only 
that “she wished not to be informed.” When 
the lady’s husband wrote for her to return to 
India, Mrs. Draper went down to Deal to wait 
for the signal of embarkation in the Indiaman 
there lying, and it was then that Sterne wrote 
to her the love-letters which have been trans- 
lated into almost every European language. 
He bade her arrange them in chronological 
order, and sew them together under a cover. “I 
trust they will be a perpetual refuge to thee 
from time to time, and that thou wilt (when 
weary of fools and uninteresting discourse) re- 
tire and converse an hour with them and me.” 

Some City friends had warned the lady against 
Sterne, and he, resenting this, was desirous that 
after her departure she should not write to them, 
and thought he had effected his purpose, as he 
said to one of his friends, “by a falsity which 
Yorick’s friendship to the Bramine can only 
justify. I wrote her word that the most amiable 
of women” (his one good motherly friend, Mrs. 
James) “ reiterated my request that she would 
not write to them. I said, too, she had con- 
cealed many things for the sake of her peace of 
mind, when in fact this was merely a child of 
my own brain, made Mrs. James’s by adoption, 
to enforce the argument I had before urged 
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strongly.” In oneof his letters to the Bramine 
he wrote: “Talking of widows, pray, Eliza, if 
ever you are such, do not think of giving your- 
self to some wealthy nabob, because I design 
to marry you myself. My wife cannot live long ; 
she has sold all the provinces in France already, 
and I know not the woman I should like so 
well for her substitute as yourself.” Too much 
stress must not be laid on this poor fooling. 
His last letter records the breaking of another 
blood-vessel. Then he wished to have his wife 
near him and his daughter, “ child and darling of 
his heart.” 

After slight recovery, a relapse was followed 
—not for the first time, according to the 
murderous practice of the doctors in that day— 
with free blood-letting. So, from his lodgings 
in Bond-street, Sterne’s sick body was carried 
to Yorkshire, “ like a bale of cadaverous goods,” 
where his health greatly improved. To his 
wild friend Hall Stevenson he wrote, with a 
touch of the earnest feeling then in his heart, 
“‘T have never been so well since I left college, 
and should be a marvellous happy man but for 
some reflections which bow down my spirits; 
but if I live but even three or four years, I 
will acquit myself with honour; and — no 
matter! We will talk over this when we meet.” 
He was busy with the writing of his Senti- 
mental Journey, and was taking pains to keep 
its spirit pure. 

Next September, Mr. Sterne went to Scar- 
borough for ten days’ sea-bathing. He was the 
guest there of an Irish bishop. &t the end 
of the month, he met at York his returned 
wife and daughter Lydia; who did justice, he 
thought, to her mother’s care of her, and 
proved “an elegant, accomplished little slut.” 
He was to go to London at Christmas with 
his usual Christmas book. While he was in 
town, Mrs. Sterne and Lydia were to be housed 
at York ; and in the spring mother and daughter 
were to return to France, where Lydia had 
had some “ advantageous offers ” of marriage. 

Before starting for London, a fresh attack 
of illness weakened Sterne in body and in 
mind. But he bade farewell to wife and 
daughter—not knowing that it was a last fare- 
well—and delivered himself up to the gaiety 
of London. On the twenty-seventh of February, 
seventeen ’sixty-eight, were published, in the 


usual form of two little books, sold for five | 


shillings, “vols. i. and ii, of a Sentimental 
Journey through France and Italy.” This work 
was meant to be continued annually, in the 
place of Tristram. But in the next March, 
Sterne had a pleurisy, for which he was three 
times fat | with blood-letiing by the doc- 
tors. And at last, the doctors killed him! He 
died on the eighteenth of March—nobody by 
but a sick-nurse, and a footman sent up from 
a neighbouring dinner - party to inquire how 
Mr. Sterne was. Three days before his death, 
he wrote to Mrs. James, the one good woman 
who was his most trusted friend in London, 
“Tf I die, cherish the remembrance of me, and 
forget the follies which you have so often 





condemned—which my heart, not my head, 
betrayed me into. Should my child—my Lydia 
—want a mother, may [ hope you will (if 
she is left parentless) take her to your bosom ? 
You are the only woman on earth whom I can 
depend on for such a benevolent action.” 

Sterne’s body was carried to its grave in 
“the new burying-ground near Tyburn,” fol- 
lowed by a single mourning coach, in which 
were two gentlemen—one of them his publisher. 
Almost immediately after burial, it was dis- 
interred by the resurrectionist, and recognised 
presently, when its dissection was almost com- 
plete, upon the lecture-table of the Cambridge 
Professor of Anatomy. 

Sterne died involved in debts, which his wife 
parted with her own small fortune to pay. A 
handsome subscription for his wife and daugh- 
ter was afterwards made on a Yorkshire race- 
course; but their narrow means pressed on 
them heavily. Seven years later, Mrs. Sterne 
was dead; and Lydia was married to a French- 
man. 





SAXON HAIR-DOCTORS. 


“Your ’air is getting very thin on the top, 
sir. You'd find it very advantageous to use our 
Treble X Cytherean Extract, which will entirely 
remove the dandriff, and cause the short ’airs to 
grow long. You will also derive great benefit 
from our Medicated Balm of Paphos, which is of 
unparalleled efficacy in moistening dry ’eads of 
’air.’ So says the modern hairdresser, who 
generally has some wonderful theory about the 
causes of baldness. We met with one who at- 
tributed it entirely to “the acids,” which his 
* Arabian alkali” would effectually neutralise. 
Unfortunately, this ingenious gentleman broke 
down in cross-examination, proved himself to 
have a very vague idea of the nature of acids in 
general, and was utterly unable to explain what 
were the particular acids that destroyed the hair. 
Nevertheless, we bought a bottle of the “ Arabian 
alkali,” with the view of making experiments. 
Two strips of litmus-paper bore evidence, firstly, 
that the alkali was not alkaline; and secondly, 
that it was not acid. In short, it was merely 
coloured and scented water, which probably has 
a beneficial effect when applied to dirty heads. 
Another of the fraternity advocated the cutting 
cure, probably because the public has become 
somewhat sceptical about oils and washes. He, 
too, had a theory: it was a mistake, he said, to 
suppose that when the hair fell it came out by 
the roots; nothing of the kind; it broke off in 
the middle, and split up towards the root, and if 
not cut, a hair taus unfortunately divided against 
itself, left only to itself above the surface of the 
skin, this strip had, to the naked eye, the appear- 
ance of a fine but perfect hair. Miserable delu- 
sion! it was only a remnant, which might, by the 
constant use of the scissors, be induced to become 
a perfect hair. The application of the theory was 
not difficult. In the first place, you ought to 
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have your hair cut regularly once a week ; in the 
second place, this cutting operation ought to 
be performed by the author of the theory, 
who alene knew how to turn a strip into a 
cylinder. 

Sometimes, too, in a moment of weakness, a 
family doctor may be induced to prescribe for 
falling hair. He does it cautiously. ‘ Mind,” 
he says, “I don’t say it will be effectual in your 
case, but it is undoubtedly the best thing known 
for making the hair grow. Last year I had three 
young ladies under my care, who were terribly 
frightened about their hair, and it’s now thicker 
than ever.” You cannot fail to have faith after 
this, especially seeing that the doctor himself is 
bald, so you apply the remedy (tincture of can- 
tharides and acetic acid, most probably), which, 
if it does not turn your hair grey, proves as 
effectual as any of the other remedies. 

But it seems that in all times ladies and gen- 
tlemen losing their hair believed in the possibility 
of a remedy, and where there was a demand 
there was, of course, a supply. The Ediths and 
Rowenas of the Saxons consulted their doctors 
about their hair, and so did the Julias and 
Mmilias of the Romans before them. The 
treatment was rather different in those days, 
but probably not less successful than that of our 
time. We may doubt whether the Lady Rowena 
put her hair in curl-papers ; we may be sure she 
went to bed with her nose full of sowbread, 
serenely confident that she knew how to keep 
her hair on her head. “In case that a man’s 


hair fall off, take this same wort (sowbread), 
and put it into the nostrils,” says Apuleius. He 
adds soon afterwards : “It also is well beneficial 
for heart-ache ;” possibly he might have said, 
with equal truth, for “the thousand natural ills 


that flesh is heir to.” But, in any case, it is no 
small thing to know how your hair may be made 
to grow, and your heart cured of its aches, by 
one and the same remedy. 

But not content with acting upon the hair in- 
directly through the olfactory nerves and brain, 
Apuleius and the Saxon leeches occasionally re- 
commend local applications. They mention espe- 
cially water-wort. “If a man’s hair fall off,” 
they say, “take this same wort, pound it in oil, 
smear then the hair therewith, it soon becometh 
fast.” The assertion is rather vague as regards 
time, especially when we consider that the Saxons 
were a patient people. We are more precise in 
these days: “a month’s trial will suffice to con- 
vince the most sceptical of the infallible virtues 
of the Pommade Philocome ;” and “ we need ask 
the afflicted to buy no more than one bottle of 
the oil of the Esquimaux chiefs.” 

Again, we read of hop-trefoil: “ Also this wort 
is efficacious to make either men’s or women’s 
hair grow.” On reading this, one might have a 
horrible suspicion that, unless the fact is specially 
mentioned, the prescription which will make a 
man’s hair grow will not necessarily make a 
woman’s hair grow. One can hardly suppose 
that even medieval leeches would be so selfish, 





sO wanting in consideration to the sex, as to 
study the art of restoring their own hair and that 
of their male friends, while they were careless 
about the hair of their sisters and their sweei- 
hearts, to whom an unimpaired head of hair was 
of infinitely greater importance. Fortunately, we 
have succeeded in obtaining evidence on this 
point from an old Saxon chronicler not very well 
known either to the public or to professed anti- 
quaries. The watercress remedy prescribed by 
Apuleius, is mentioned by this old Saxon chro- 
nicler in such a way as to leave no doubt that 
where any mode of treatment was recommended 
for a man’s hair, a woman’s ‘hair was included. 
“Tn case that a man’s hair fall off,” says Apu- 
leius again, “take juice of the wort which one 
nameth nasturtium (nasturtium officinale), and 
another nameth cress; put it on the nose; the 
hair shall wax (grow).” It is worth while to re- 
mark, that in the case of this remedy, as well as 
of sowbread, the action seems to be indirect. 
There are, doubtless, people in existence who 
would laugh at the idea of applying to the nose 
aherb intended to act upon the hair. But it 
must be remembered that cerebral disturbance 
has a very powerful effect upon the hair, some- 
times turning it white in asingle night, as in the 
(doubtful) case of the Prisoner of Chillon, at 
other times causing bare patches upon the 
head, which, if not looked to in time, lead 
eventually to total baldness. It seems there- 
fore most reasonable to suppose that any action 
upon the“brain might be expected to have an 
effect upon the hair. Through the orifices of 
the nose an effect may be produced upon the 
olfactory nerves, which would immediately stimu- 
late the brain and probably make the hair grow. 
The experiment is really worth trying. 

To return, however, to the proof from the 
Saxon chronicler that women are included when 
men are spoken of, Niewand* tells the following 
story: 

The Lady Rowena feared much that her 
lovely locks of flaxen hair were falling and be- 
coming thin. When next she saw her father 
confessor, she said unto him, having first talked 
of many other things, “Father, my mind much 
misgives me that my beauty is about to depart 
from me.” 

“ How so, my daughter ?” said the confessor ; 
“methinks thy mind is not set upon heavenly 
things, as it should be.” 

“Father, have I not confessed unto thee, and 
answered all thy questions; and can I forget thy 
skill in leecheraft, and in all knowledge? Oh, 
father, tell me what must I do to save my hair, 
thou who knowest a remedy for all things.” 

“There is a remedy for that, as for all other 
ills; thou hast but to apply it, and thy hair is 
saved.” 

“Tell me, tell me, father, what is it!’ she 


* About 1045 a.p. Date not ascertained with 


precision. 
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cried, and her blue eyes danced with pleasure 
and with expectation. 

“Tt is simple and it is sure,” said the con- 
fessor ; “thou knowest the wort called cress, or, 
as others name it, watercress ?” 

“T do,” answered the Lady Rowena; “I like 
it much, both with butter and with cheese.” 

“Good!” said the father. “Thou shalt take 
thereof, at even, ere thou liest down to rest, and 
shalt rub thereof upon thy nose, first with thy 
right hand and then with thy left hand, and 
when both hands are weary, then shalt thou call 
unto thy tiring-woman, and she also shall rub 
upon thy nose. Thus shalt thou do every 
night.” 

“Oh!” said the Lady Rowena, very slowly. 

“Thou likest not the remedy?” asked the 
confessor. 

“ But——” began the Lady Rowena, and 
stopped short. 

“Say on, my daughter.” 

* But, father dear, will not the rubbing of my 
nose cause a redness thereon, or peradventure 
tear the skin thereoff ?” 

“T know not, my daughter; peradventure it 
may, but it will restore thy hair.” 

“Oh! what am I to do?” asked the Lady 
Rowena, in despair. 

“What thou wilt,” answered the confessor, 
sternly. 

“But, father, if I do as thou biddest me, how 
soon will my hair be fast again ?” 

“T bid thee not; do what thou wilt; thy hair 
will be fast again when it shall please God.” 

Then the Lady Rowena began to weep, and 
threw herself at the father confessor’s feet, and 
entreated him, saying, 

*O father, be kind unto me, for I am wretched.” 

And the confessor stooped down to raise 
her, and she put out her hand, and lo it came 
upon the crown of his head, and it was smooth 
like unto a billiard-ball.* And the Lady 
Rowena was astonished, for she knew that, 
when hair has been shaved off, the skin is rough 
and unpleasant to the touch, and she said unto 
nim, 

“Why, how is this, father confessor? I 
thought it was only the tonsure which made bare 
ihe crown of thy head, and lo thou art bald. 
Where are thy watercresses, O father con- 
fessor ?”? 

Then there was a redness in the confessor’s 
face, as of a fire reflected therein, and he answered 
unto her, and laid his hand upon her head, and 
said unto her, 

* Fair daughter, the vanities of this world are 
naught unto me. God gave me my hair, and 
God hath taken it away again. But thou, where- 
fore dost thou repine? ‘Thy hair is thick and 
fair tolook upon. Fear God, and be good, and 
all shall be well with thee and with thy bright 
locks.” 





* Curious proof of the antiquity of the game of 
billiards, 








And the Lady Rowena went on her way re- 
joicing. 

Do thou likewise, O reader, when hairdressers 
would make thee nervous. 





THROUGH THE BLOCKADE. 

“ Puittips, something must have happened 
to the governor. I’ve been watching the clock 
ever since eleven. It is almost half past. He 
has never been five minutes after time in all the 
eae years that I have been a clerk 
rere.” 

So said the elderly cashier, and I could not 
but admit that the occurrence was unprece- 
dented, though my own experience in the firm 
was short in comparison with that of the first 
speaker. Mr. Trent, second partner in the 
old-established banking-house of Follett, Trent, 
and Co., was punctuality itself. He chiefly 
managed the business, since we saw little of 
our nominal principal, the first partner, whose 
working days were past. And during the five 
years for which I had been in the employ of the 
firm, I had never known Mr. Trent to be absent 
from his post. Any deviation from routine on 
the part of a methodical man of business is apt 
to startle his subordinates, and it is not 
surprising that while Mr. Griffith and myself 
were shaking our heads over the non-appearance 
of our chief, the juniors should be venturing on 
rash conjectures, ranging from apoplexy to in- 
solvency. But these guesses were abruptly 
chached, by the sudden arrival of Mr. Trent him- 
self. He came in with a hasty step, and I 
thought, as he passed by with a nod and a civil 
word of greeting to the bank parlour, that he 
looked ill and harassed. Almost immediately 
he sent for me. 

“Mr. Phillips,” said the banker, speaking in 
a nervous fidgety manner quite unlike his usual 
calm decision of speech and bearing, “I have 
something to ask of you—a service—a favour, 
in short, for I am sensible that this is not at all 
in the way of regular business duty—in a word, 
would you go to America to oblige me ?” 

* Certainly, sir,” I replied, at once. ‘I have 
been there before, if you remember, to attend 
the winding up of that Wall-street firm, three 
years since. If it is your desire that - 

But here I was interrupted. 

*T want much more than that, Frank 
Phillips,” broke in my employer, speaking with 
unwonted excitement, “more than I have a 
right to ask of you, and more than I would ask 
of any of your companions, except, perhaps, 
Griffith, who is too old, and we have been good 
friends out of business hours, you and I, and— 
and I knew your father, Frank, and knew you 
before you left Charterhouse, so I think I may 
rely on you in this sad business.” 

And then Mr. Trent proceeded to explain. 
The service he required at my hands was strictly 
of a private character, and wholly unconnected 
with money matters. The banker, as I was 
vaguely aware, had an orphan niece to whom he 
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was greatly attached, and who had for some 
years been married. ‘This lady resided abroad, 
somewhere in ltaly, to the best of my know- 
ledge, and her husband was an American gentle- 
man from one of the Southern states, and the 
owner of sufficient property to enable him to 
live in Europe with his English wife. But I 
was now to hear, for the first time, that on the 
outbreak of hostilities Mr. Bolton had found it 
impossible to withstand the call of patriotism, 
that he had hastened across the Atlantic to take 
service in the Confederate army, and that he 
had quieted his young wife’s apprehensions by 
the promise of a speedy return. Many South- 
erners did the same, obeying the summons to 
arms with a certainty that the whole dispute 
would be settled in one short campaign. Among 
the disappointed was Captain Bolton. Long 
months went by, and still the war went on, nor 
did any safe and convenient opportunity for his 
wife to rejoin him present itself. Blockaded by 
sea, and guarded . land, the passage of the 
Confederate frontier was full of risks, especially 
for ladies and children. _ Natural anxiety and 
hope deferred had affected Mrs. Bolton’s health 
and spirits. She had come back from Italy to 
England, to be nearer, as she said, to her 
husband when he should summon her to share 
his fortunes. And at last the summons had 
come, but it was no joyful one. 

Captain Bolton had been severely wounded in 
a skirmish with some of General Gilmore’s 
troops, then besieging Charleston, and he had 
expressed a strong desire to see his wife and 
babes for what might but too probably be the 
last time. And the favour which Mr. Trent 
had to ask of me was, that I should undertake 
the task of escorting his niece and her children 
on the hazardous voyage to South Carolina. 
The hazards of which I have spoken of course 
belonged entirely to the last portion of the route, 
for the outward run from England to the British 
possession of New Providence was safe and easy. 
But between the Bahama Islands and the 
Carolina coast lay the blockading squadron, and 
I knew that no trifling dangers and hardships 
must be risked by those whom love of gain or 
any higher motive should urge to elude the 
vigilance of the Federals. Be that as it might, 
I undertook the commission, and the next 
packet carried Mrs. Bolton and her two children, 
under my care, to Nassau, where the real 
difficulties of the pilgrimage began. 

To procure a passage to Cliarleston, Wil- 
mington, or some other and less known port of 
the beleaguered Confederacy, was, indeed, easy 
enough. The bay was full of vessels attracted 
to that once lonely roadstead by the gainful con- 
traband commerce then at its height. There, at 
anchor, side by side, lay the bluff-bowed brig 
that had brought out a cargo of war material 
from England, and the swift rakish schooner des- 
tined to carry on the transhipped freight to a 
Southern harbour. All the fishing-boats, dories, 
and canoes, seemed to have been enlisted in the 
service of plying between the deep-laden vessels 
and the shore, aud the quays were all too small 





to accommodate the towering piles of clothing 
and medicine, saddles, sabres, cavalry boots, 
kegs of gunpowder, and Birmingham rifles, that 
lay heaped upon wharf and jetty. Streets, land- 
ing-place, beach and bay, were all alive with the 
bustle and stir of a gainful and perilous traffic. 
Under such circumstances as these, to obtain a 
passage to the American mainland might have 
appeared the simplest proceeding conceivable. 

Such, however, was far from ‘being the case. 
I found, by listening to the flying reports that 
circulated about the town, and which invariably 
referred to the one absorbing topic of interest, 
that the blockade was more serious than we in 
England had believed it to be. Many of the sly 
low black-hulled steamers, many of the tall- 
masted schooners and brigantines, that lay 
awaiting an opportunity to slip off unnoticed, 
were destined to capture. This was a mere 
matter of profit and loss, as an old merchant, 
whose English was made peculiar by the drawl- 
ing Bermudian accent, explained to me on the 
second day of our stay at Nassau. 

* You see, sir, one cargo in three pays, and 
one cargo in four saves us from being out of 
pocket—yes, mister. We count on some loss, 
we do, but if a clipper has the luck to get twice 
in with notions, and twice out with cotton, why 
the Yankees are welcome to her afterwards, 
hull, spars, and running gear.” 

* And the crew ?” I inquired. 

But my communicative friend treated this 
part of the business lightly enough. The sea- 
meu had high pay, and took their share of the 
risk of being shot, drowned, or blown up, in 
consideration of extra wages. The captain and 
mates were allowed stowage for so many cubic 
feet of European goods, one way, and so many 
cotton bales, the other, and often had a per- 
centage on the amount realised by a fortunate 
venture. Success, therefore, meant wealth for 
the owners and officers, and at least a pocketful 
of dollars for the foremastmen, and in case of 
capture there was no danger of anything worse 
than a tedious and comfortless detention for 
some months in Fortress Monroe or elsewhere. 
When, however, I spoke of the probable results 
of an unsuccessful attempt to the passengers, 
supposing the latter to be persons connected 
with the South by descent or adoption, the 
talkative Bermudian grew serious. 

“That,” as he observed, “was no laughing 
matter. Uncle Sam was plaguy vexed with 
rebels or rebels’ friends, and to get out of his 
clutches, when once made prisoner, was not 
easy.” 

And, indeed, I found that the boarding-hotels 
of the island were crammed with the families of 
Southerners, longing for a secure opportunity 
of rejoining the husbands and fathers who, far 
away in Virginia, Tennessee, or Carolina, were 
fighting or toiling in the cause of their new-born 
republic, but afraid to make the perilous plunge. 
If many vessels came back triumphant, many 
were taken or destroyed, and most of those that 
came victoriously in with a welcome freight of 
costly cotton could show the shot-holes in their 
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sails, and the marks where Federal cannon- 
balls had “hulled” them during the fruitless 
chase. 

Mrs. Bolton, my charge, was a timid, delicate 
little woman, quite unfit to lighten my burden 
of responsibility by taking any portion of it on 
herselt. She loved her husband dearly, and to 
reach the couch where he lay wounded, and 
perhaps dying, she was willing to endure hard- 
ships and confront dangers that at another time 
would have seemed insurmountable to her. But 
as for any aid or advice in such a matter as 
running the blockade, I might as well have ap- 
plied for counsel to her two baby girls, little 
Lucy and Fanny, as to their mother, my em- 
ployer’s niece. Thrown thus wholly upon my 
own resources, [ spent much time in the preli- 
minary inquiries, and at last comforted myself 
that I had come to a sensible and practical 
decision. 

The vessel in which I took our passages was 
a swift-sailing English schooner, the Saucy 
Jane, of and from Liverpool. A beautiful craft 
she was, with her tapering masts and fine lines, 
lving like a duck on the heaving surges of the 
Nassau roadstead. But her chief attraction in 
my eyes was the high reputation for seaman- 
ship and prudence which her commander had 
acquired. With his sailing vessel, Captain 
Harrison had made six successful trips, four to 
Charleston and two to Wilmington, in the very 
teeth of the blockading squadron. In each case 
he had safely delivered a valuable cargo to the 
Confederate consignees, and had made the run 
home with a freight of cotton for the Lancashire 
market, and though chased, had got off scot- 
free, while fast steamers were daily being sunk 
or driven ashore. In these bold and dexterous 
evasions of the Federal fleet the merchant cap- 
tain had amassed a considerable sum of money, 
and this was to be the Saucy Jane’s last visit to 
a Southern port, at least with her present com- 
mander, 

“ It’s profitable work, very,” said the daring 
young sailor, as he told me of his intention over 
a glass of wine in his little cabin, when our 
passages had been definitively engaged and paid 
for on board the schooner; “but it’s too like 
gambling to suit my taste, and I can’t get out 
of my head that saying about the pitcher that 
goes often to the well. All I’ve made in six 
double trips—a tidy lump of dollars—is aboard 
the craft now, in the shape of quinine, and 
negro-cloth, and shoes, and fire-arms, ready to 
yield four hundred per cent profit if 1 can swap 
it for cotton, and as much more if I can land 
the cotton at Liverpool. And if all goes well, 
I can cut the concern, and sail to China in a 
three-master of my own, and Mary Anne and 





But here Captain Harrison came to a stop, 
probably remembering that he had told enough 
of his private affairs and prospects to a stranger. 
I took a fancy to this high-spirited young 
skipper, who was a year or two my junior, but 
a first-rate seaman, bold as a lion, and by no 
means as incautiously communicative in his 





dealings with all the world as he had shown 
himself with me. 

“You see,” he frankly remarked, “ when a 
chap’s knocked about the world, from port to 
port, as [ have done since I was bound ’prentice 
aboard the Hood barque, in the Rio trade, he 
gets to know something of physiognomy. And 
I saw at once that you were what you repre- 
sented yourself to be, even before you showed 
me the letters of credit drawn and signed by 
your people, that my owners bank with, too, as 
luck would have it. But, mind you, the island’s 
choke-full of spies. They’re about us all day 
long on one pretence or another, like wasps 
round a comb of honey. And there isn’t so 
much as a word buzzed ashore that doesn’t find 
its way, by fair means or foul, to that beauty 
there.” 

Captain Harrison pointed to a dim speck 
hovering far out at sea, beyond the mouth of 
the bay, above which curled a thin wreath of 
dusky vapour. This was the United States 
steam-sloop Pocahontas, whose peculiar duty it 
was to watch Nassau and the ships anchored 
there. This vessel was perpetually a source of 
annoyance, not only to the merchants of the 
place, but also to the authorities. She was fond 
of lying, with steam up, ports open, and a spring 
on her cable, near some ship that was noto- 
riously on the eve of departure for the Southern 
ports. And even now, when in compliance with 
the governor’s peremptory commands, enforced 
by the presence of her Majesty’s ship Fury, she 
had reluctantly retired to the prescribed limits 
of one marine league, she remained there as long 
as her coal would serve her, in hopes of cutting 
off some would-be blockade runner in the out- 
set of her career. 

On shore there were other dangers. Lean, 
wiry men, with keen features and restless eyes, 
were constantly to be met with at the bars of 
the hotels and taverns, from the handsomest 
hostelries down to the low-browed cabins where 
coarse Mexican corn-brandy was sold, and these, 
though loud and blatant as to their Southern 
sympathies, were nevertheless in constant com- 
munication with the American consul. More 
specious spies, either real Europeans or affecting 
the garb and speech of natives of the old con- 
tinent, lurked in the boarding-houses, on the 
wharves, about the merchants’ oflices, and be- 
guiled the unwary into conversation on the en- 
grossing topic of the contraband trade. The 
sailors belonging to the different ships about to 
sail were so often tampered with, that many 
captains found it necessary to refuse all shore 
leave, lest the hour of departure should be sig- 
nalled to the Federal cruiser lying in the offing, 
like a vulture on the wing. That she was sig- 
nalled every night, by some concerted system of 
lights displayed from house-tops on shore, was 
no secret to any one in Nassau. 

I was by no means the only person eager to 
avail myself of the opportunity of crossing in 
the Saucy Jane to the mainland. Several 
parties, even of the more cautious among the 
Southerners, had arranged to embark when the 
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time for sailing should arrive, and the number 
of passengers was only restricted by two cir- 
cumstances, one of which was, that the rate of 
fare demanded was considerable, and the other, 
that Captain Harrison was strict in his scrutiny 
of his would-be guests, and declined to encumber 
his cabins with either “loafers” or suspected 
spies. 

I remember well, on the very day on which 
we were to go on board and await the land 
breeze to waft us smoothly out of harbour, 
under cover of the darkness, that a tap, a hesi- 
tating, timid tap, resounded against the panels 
of my door, the door of my room in Willing’s 
Hotel. I was sitting alone in the wooden 
baicony, under the striped awning that kept off 
the rays of the almost tropical sun, meditating, 
as I discussed my cigar, on the strange nature 
of the affair in which I found myself engaged. 
There was a singular dash of lawlessness about 
the business that contrasted oddly with the usual 
tenor of our quiet Lombard-street life, and the 
very idea of having to steal away, secretly and 
under cloud of night, from Nassau, was any- 
thing but agreeable to a man of orderly and 
sem habits. However, I recollected the 
ielpless children and their almost equally de- 
pendent mother, for whose safety I was respon- 
sible, and I consoled myself with the hope that 
in a very few days at most my duty would be 
discharged, and the danger past. 1 had got so 
far in my musings when the tap I have men- 
tioned caused me to turn my face towards the 
door, and in answer to my summons to “Come 
in,” a strange figure presented itself in my 
apartment. 

The intruder was a tall, corpulent old man, 
in the costume of a Roman Catholic priest, but 
of so antiquated and grotesque a fashion that I 
found it extremely hard to suppress a smile as 
its wearer approached me, bowing and smiling 
with oily deference. His twinkling black eyes 
were meekly lowered as they met mine, and from 
the huge shovel-hat that he carried in one sun- 
burnt hand, the knotted fingers of which were 
adorned with silver rings, down to the black 
cotton stockings and square-toed shoes that 
protected his feet, the visitor might have sat for 
the portrait of a French village curé of the time 
of Louis the Fifteenth. And a curé he was, 
as well as I could gather from the perplexing 
jargon of mingled French and Spanish, eked out 

y a few oddly pronounced English phrases, in 
which he addressed me. His name, he told me, 
was the Padre or Pére (for he used both terms 
indifferently) Duchochois, Antoine Duchochois, 
parish priest of St. Gaspard, a village in 
Louisiana, in that wild region of unhealthy 
morasses that is called the Bayou Teche country. 
This district, as 1 was aware, neither Butler nor 
Banks had proved able to subdue to the Federal 
sway, and there my new acquaintance had the 
spiritual charge of a poor and primitive popu- 
lation, who lived chiefly by fishing and the cul- 
ture of rice among the swampy fields. Very 
few of the padre’s parishioners, white, red, or 
black, could speak anything but French or 








Spanish, for even the seigneur to whom the 
estate belonged by charter was a genuine Creole 
colonist of the old stamp, and on this ground M. 
Duchochois begged me to excuse his ignorance 
of English, which it was rarely necessary for 
him to use. 

But the poor padre’s tale was a pitiful one. 
He had been on a tour which he called a 
“quéte,” and which was, in fact, a prolonged 
begging excursion on behalf of his needy flock, 
since the scanty substance of these simple 
people had been wantonly destroyed by a party 
of Federal foragers, who had burned all that 
they could not carry off, and the coasting vessel 
in which the priest had embarked had been run 
down by an English brig on its return voyage 
from Matamoras to New Providence. The = 
tain of the merchantman had done all that could 
be expected of him in setting the padre ashore 
at Nassau, and in giving him a few dollars by 
way of compensation for his slender stock of 
wearing apparel, which had gone to the bottom 
of the sea. But poor M. Duchochois was in 
much perplexity, anxious to get back to his parish 
and his people, sore afraid of the Yankees, whom 
he seemed to regard as devouring dragons, and 
quite unable to raise the fands needful to pay 
for a passage for himself and his Indian servant- 
boy, Blaise, to South Carolina. Once there, the 
curé had no doubt that from priest to priest, and 
from convent to convent, he could get passed on 
to his own rustic dwelling-place; but in Nassau, 
where all were absorbed in the gainful traffic of 
the hour, and where few could even understand 
his speech, the unfortunate ecclesiastic was quite 
at a loss. 

In this strait, hearing that I was an English- 
man, and reading, as he was polite enough to 
say, some hope in my face, poor M. Duchochois 
had come to throw himself on my compassion. 
Would I kindly use my influence with some 
ship-captain to convey him and his boy Blaise 
over to the continent? They would not be 
troublesome passengers. They would ranger 
themselves, they would creep into some hole or 
corner on board the ship, and remain as quiet 
and unobtrusive as mice. They would not ask 
for anything more than permission to occupy a 
littie space on board the vessel. A little biscuit 
and a melon or two they could take on board 
with them—bah ! a bagatelle! they should cost 
the honourable captain nothing for their sub- 
sistence. And for their passage the padre 
would pay in prayers and an old man’s blessing, 
for which, at any rate, M. le Capitaine Anglais 
would be none the worse. Would I intercede 
for him ? 

Now the curé was a grotesque personage in 
appearance, and he looked inconceivably ridicu- 
lous as he squeezed his portly person into a 
corner of the room by way of exemplifying his 
intention to “effacer” himself when on board. 
And when I thought of so fleshy a churchman 
subsisting on water-melon and dry biscuit, I felt 
a thrill of the same incredulity as that which 
was experienced by the Black Knight in Ivanhoe 
when Friar Tuck began to munch the dried peas. 
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But I took a liking to the priest for all that, 
and could not help respecting him for the feeling 
manner in which he spoke of his tawny pa- 
rishioners, his “ poor shorn sheep,” for whose 
sake he had gone abroad as a clerical mendi- 
cant. And I readily promised to use my utmost 
endeavours to obtain for him the small boon 
he craved. The priest’s eyes filled with tears 
when I spoke kindly to him. He thrust his 
hand into the pocket of his threadbare black 
soutane, drew out a tin snuff-box, and held it 
to me, open, with a little humble bow and a 
French grin of thankfulness. I do not like 
snuff, and it makes me sneeze, but I remembered 
Sterne and the Franciscan monk at Calais, with 
his little horn box, and I took a pinch as cor- 
dially as I could. And just then a louder tap 
came to the door, and in bounced Captain Har- 
rison. 

The Saucy Jane’s captain had come to give 
me some final instructions on the subject of 
embarking. We were on no account to come 
off before dusk from the shore, for though the 
Federal cruiser had met with some damage to 
her machinery, and was in harbour and under 
repairs, a suspicious steamer had been espied to 
seaward, and it was rumoured that the San 
Jacinto was off the coast. Seeing that I was 
not alone, the skipper would have retired, but I 
begged him to stay, and introduced the padre, 
with a brief statement of the latter’s misfor- 
tunes, and a hint that it would be a charitable 
“cog carry him safely across to the main- 
and, 

Harrison knit his brows at first, and keenly 
inspected the appearance of this petitioner for a 
free passage, but before long the young sailor’s 
frown relaxed, and it was with a good-humoured 
smile that he said he would talk the matter over 
with his steward, and, if a berth could be found 
for the priest, he would send me word before 
sunset. In truth, a much more suspicious 
person than the skipper must have been dis- 
armed by a survey of worthy M. Duchochois, 
as he stood, the picture of piteous eagerness, 
with his horn-rimmed spectacles pushed up to 
his forehead, and with the marks of snuffy tears 
very visible on his sallow cheeks, his iron grey 
hair hanging down over the collar of his shabby 
soutane. Indeed, so childlike and simple was 
the poor old curé’s anxiety to have his boon 
granted him, that neither Harrison nor I could 
resist his wistful look, and my exclamation of, 
“Upon my word, captain, the poor old gentle- 
man must be one of us, if I pay the fare myself,” 
was simultaneouly uttered with Harrison’s more 
genial, “Cheer up, Monsieur le Curé, or what- 
ever you call yourself. You shall be very 
welcome to a passage aboard us, you and your 
black boy, and we’ll answer for it you shan’t 
have lost flesh by the time we drop anchor in 
Charleston——Hilloa! what on earth is the man 
about ?” 

For the padre, vehement in his gratitude, 
had caught hold of Harrison’s hand and insisted 
on kissing it in sign of thankfulness, while his 
polyglot blessings fell thickly onus both. With 





some difficulty the ecclesiastic was induced to 
calm his transports of joy, and he left the hotel 
to return, as = said, to the poor lodging in 
which he had left his servant, and what few 
necessaries he still possessed, with the under- 
standing that he was to return at sundown, 
when he could embark with the rest of the 
party. 

“One word,” cried Harrison, as if a sudden 
thought had occurred to him, while the padre’s 
hand was still upon the handle of the door, 
“ monsieur, pas un mot, keep it dark, will you, 
about your appointment this evening, do you 
understand ?” But the padre looked as blink- 
ingly unapprehensive of our commander’s mean- 
ing as an owl in the daylight. 

“ Plait-il, M. le Capitaine ?” he asked timidly, 
and off came the shovel-hat again. I was obliged 
to explain in French that the skipper had reasons 
for wishing the curé to keep his approaching 
departure a secret from any acquaintances the 
latter might have formed in the little town, and 
this M. Duchochois readily and humbly agreed 
to do, though with no gleam of intelligence in 
his round black eyes. 

“May I go now, messieurs ?” said the priest, 
with another bow, and we exchanged saluta- 
tions, and parted. 

“That parson will never set the Thames on 
fire, poor old boy!” laughed Harrison, as the 
curé’s footfall died away in the distance. The 
skipper only stayed to give me some parting in- 
structions as to the particular part of the wharf 
where we were to embark, rather a more secluded 
spot than the quay in front of the hotel. Thither 
our baggage was to be conveyed through the 
network of narrow lanes behind the wharves, so 
as to avoid unfriendly observation. And, once 
past the point where the San Jacinto lay watch- 
ing for prey, the captain of the Saucy Jane had 
few fears of a successful termination to the 
voyage. 

How I watched the sun go down on that 
evening, suffusing the sea with rainbow tints 
that presently merged into rose colour, deep 
crimson, and blood-red of the darkest hue, and 
so abruptly faded out, and left the surface of 
the water as dusky as indigo. ‘There was very 
little moon, and though the stars shone out 
white and brilliant, fog-wreaths came curling 
over the waters as the land-breeze began to sigh 
through the rigging of the ships in the bay. As 
we were cautiously rowed out to where the 
Saucy Jane lay, with her brailed-up canvas 
shaking loosely on boom and yard, every flash 
of the oars elicited a phosphorescent gleam from 
the gently heaving water. The passengers and 
their baggage filled two large boats and a dory, 
and we were among the occupants of the first 
boat. By we, 1 mean Mrs. Bolton and her 
little girls, myself, and the padre and his Indian 
boy. The last mentioned, a spare copper- 
skinned lad, dressed in blue cotton, and with a 
yellow silk handkerchief tied tightly round his 
lank black hair, like the fillet worn by horse- 
riders in a circus, sat impassive behind his 
master, and looked more like a bronze statue 
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than a living creature. The padre, on the other 
hand, was full of simple elation and good spirits. 
He chuckled and talked in his queer jargon, 
making every one smile, and was evidently over- 
joyed at his good fortune. Mrs. Bolton—poor 
little woman—was in a more cheerful frame of 
mind than I had yet seen her in. Hitherto we 
had been met by baffling delays on all hands, 
but now we were fairly off—really “ going to 
Henry at last,” as she said; and I heard her 
murmuring to her little ones that they should 
‘soon see papa, now.” 

The instant we were all aboard, and had an- 
swered to our names as the steward read them 
off from his list by the shaded light of a ship 
lantern, anchor was weighed, quickly but cau- 
tiously. There was no shrilly piercing fife to 
encourage the men—no hearty chant of Yo, 
heave, yo! as the crew went stamping round 
after the spinning capstan bars. But if the 
work was done silently, it was expeditiously 
performed, and as if by magic the broad sails 
dropped from their festoons, and the gallant 
schooner, spreading her white wings like an 
albatross, glided off to seaward. A sigh of 
satisfaction burst from many hearts as the vessel 
began to move from her anchorage. Mr. Trent’s 
niece was not the only one on board whose 
hopes and affections centred in the land towards 
which our prow now pointed. The breeze was 
steady, and the Saucy Jane, slightly heeling 
over in response to its welcome breath, flew 
through the water at a rate that proved how 
well she deserved her reputation as a fast sailing 
craft. Still the utmost caution was preserved. 
No lights were shown. Captain Harrison 
conned the schooner himself, nor did his vigi- 
lance appear to relax, until, more than an hour 
after we had left our moorings, he laid his hand 
familiarly on my shoulder, saying, “ All right, 
now, Mr. Phillips. Do you see that faint 
blotch of crimson red and yellow, the smoky 
light three miles off ; no, more to leeward ? That 
is the San Jacinto. The Yankees won’t make 
much of us this time, or my name’s not Jack 
Harrison.” 

And, indeed, a more fortunate voyage, to all 
appearance, no vessel had ever made. Day after 
day the weather was beautiful, the sea smooth, 
and the winds, though light, still favourable. 
We saw no Federal cruisers. Twice, indeed, 
we fell in with armed vessels, but these our 
skipper’s experienced eye recognised as British 
ships of war, even before they drew near enough 
for the red, white, and blue of the Union Jack 
to be visible by means of our best glasses. And 
on one sultry afternoon the cry of “ Land, ho!” 
was raised,-and the Southern exiles on board set 
up acry of joy, and clapped their hands exult- 
ingly, for they knew that the low blue line, like 
a cloud bank, could be no other than the coast 
of South Carolina. 

Somewhat to the disappointment of his lady- 
passengers, however, the captain declined to 
sail into Charleston harbour, as he might easily 
have done, before sunset on that evening. He 
knew too well that to make such an attempt 








would simply be to run into the lion’s mouth. 
We could see no Federal cruiser at that mo- 
ment, but there could be no doubt that many 
war vessels of every calibre and class, from the 
ferry-boat hastily armed with a brace of nine- 
inch Parrott guns, to the swift steam frigate, 
lay lurking among the numerous islands that 
skirt the coast so thickly. It would have been 
folly to have run the gauntlet through the 
Yankee squadron in broad daylight, whereas by 
night the chance of eluding hostile eyes was an 
excellent one. Harrison knew the entrance to 
the harbour well; his memory for shoals and 
sand-banks, for channels and shallows, was re- 
markable, and one of his crew was a Charleston 
man born, and well qualified to act as a pilot in 
his native waters. 

The schooner was, therefore, moored, stem 
and stern, close under the shelter of a conve- 
nient islet, a long low strip of sand, crested by 
palmettoes and overgrown with brushwood, and 
which intervened between us and the blockading 
squadron. The sails were furled, the colours 
hauled down, and the Saucy Jane lay concealed, 
only her bare masts rising gaunt and indistinct 
over the tufted trees of the islet. It was con- 
fidently believed that the best telescopes on 
board the Federal men of war would fail to dis- 
tinguish any trace of our whereabouts, while, 
towards midnight, we could resume our voyage 
with a fair prospect of success. The vessel lay 
in deep water, so close to the shore that a couple 
of planks were thrust out as a bridge to connect 
the gangway with the sand-bank, and most of us 
eladly availed ourselves of the opportunity for a 
ramble on dry land. Mrs. Bolton, whose spirits 
had improved as we approached the country she 
so longed to reach, was one of the group of 
ladies who visited the islet, where the children 
were delighted to run and play on the firm white 
beach, covered with bright shells, and whence 
terapins and other small turtles floundered 
hastily at the approach of a human foot, and 
splashed into the limpid blue water beneath. 
With this party was the padre, M. Duchochois. 
This worthy ecclesiastic had become a general 
favourite on board, thanks to his quaint good 
nature and amusing eccentricities. People 
could not help laughing at him, but they liked 
him, and the children, who teased him a good 
deal at first, had ended by voting him grand 
master of their revels. 

A curious sight if was, that of a cluster of 
little boys and girls, unconscious of the peril 
that might accrue from the neighbourhood of 
the Federal foes, gathered around the tall old 
curé, and with eager gestures appealing to him 
to devise some new game for them to play at. 
And it was none the less curious to watch the 
curé himself, as intent on the amusement of the 
moment, apparently, as his little friends, taking 
snuff noisily, and volubly chatting in his strange 
dialect of three languages woven into one. The 
ladies on board the Saucy Jane, who had at first 
been somewhat shocked at the uncouthness of 
this poor priest, now voted him a dear good 
creature, and a subscription had been already 
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roposed for the purpose of sending him and his 
odin servant-lad home to St. Gaspard. This 
lad, Blaise, whom the children had dubbed Man 
Friday, was a taciturn boy, like all his race, but 
evidently attached to the priest with an almost 
canine fidelity. He was seldom far from his 
master, but on this occasion he was not, as 
usual, ready to hold the large red-cotton 
umbrella over the head of M. Duchochois, a 
ceremony which he often gravely performed on 
deck. 

Meanwhile, several of the male passengers, 
with Captain Harrison, sat smoking their cigars 
in a shady nook of the islet, screened from the 
sun’s rays by the long drooping leaves of the 
feathery palmettoes overhead, and almost walled 
in by thickets of the oleander, the nopal, and 
the prickly pear, gorgeous with large red blos- 
soms. Everybody seemed happy and hopeful. 
Suddenly the captain sprang to his feet, with 
a fierce oath that died away into a shout of 
anger : 

* Hilloa! on board there. Who did that?” 

One of the mates, lounging half asleep over 
the taffrail, looked up with surprise at the sound 
of his commander’s voice. 

* Look alive, there! Who loosed that sail ?” 
cried the captain. 

And, as we all glanced upwards, we saw, to 
our astonishment, that the maintopsail of the 
schooner was loose, and heavily flapping to and 
fro in the freshening breeze, like the broad wing 
of some wounded sea-bird. It needed but a 
glimpse of Harrison’s look of wrathful dismay, 
as he sprang on board and gave his orders— 
orders that instantly sent three or four seamen 
scrambling hurriedly up the rigging to reduce 
the sail—to assure us that mischief was afoot. 
In a very short time the fluttering canvas was 
close reefed, but to discover the offender who 
had cast the sail loose was less easy. In vain 
the captain sternly interrogated such of the 
erew as had been on deck. All declared that 
they knew nothing of the matter. One sailor, 
who had been dozing under the bulwarks aft, 
did, indeed, say that he had opened his eyes a 
few minutes before, and had, while in a state 
between sleeping and waking, seen some one 
jump out of the standing rigging, and slip down 
the fore-hatchway. And it was his belief that 
this person was no other than the padre’s boy, 
Indian Blaise. 

But Blaise was found fast asleep in his lair 
below, and he did not seem even to under- 
stand what was said to him when he was asked, 
in French, whether he had been aloft lately. 
He shook his head in dissent, however, and 
indeed no one had ever seen the Indian ascend 
the rigging, or believed him capable of getting 
high enough to loosen the sail, even if there 
had been any comprehensible reason for such 
an act on his part. The most natural con- 
jecture was that the sail had been carelessly 
secured, and the captain’s only hope was that 
the tell-tale canvas had not attracted the eyes 
of any sharp-sighted look-out man on board 
of a Federal ship. And as hour passed after 





hour, and no column of smoke rose black 
against the darkening violet sky, giving token 
of the unwelcome approach of an enemy, we 
breathed more freely again, and all looked for- 
ward to breakfasting in Charleston itself. The 
sun went down sinking into a bank of grey 
clouds, and there were signs of a probable 
change of weather, but still the sea was calm. 
We were all aboard again, supper was over, 
and the lights were extinguished, and the 
passengers in their berths, somewhat earlier 
than usual. The deck was left to the watch, 
and as the schooner’s bell told off the hours 
we knew that the time for sailing would soon 
arrive. I was lying, half dressed, on the tiny 
bed in my little cabin, when I heard a voice 
say, in a husky, smothered tone,—‘‘ Not 
yet! Japh! I see one of the Britishers lean- 
ing over the side, forward. Keep in the 
shadow.” 

And then followed a gentle splashing sound, 
and a faint tapping against the planking, as if 
some boat or canoe were being guided along 
the schooner’s side by the joint force of a 
paddling oar and a human hand that grasped 
the woodwork of the vessel’s side and drew the 
boat forward. Of this I should have thought 
little—nothing was more likely than that a boat 
should have been lowered for some purpose con- 
nected with our getting clear of the sand-banks 
and sunken rocks that were numerous in our 
immediate proximity—but the words were sus- 
picious, and the voice was wonderfully like that 
of the good old priest, M. Duchochois. For a 
moment I hesitated as to whether I should seek 
the captain or one of the mates to communicate 
what | had heard, but the more I thought of 
the matter the less certain was I that I had 
caught the exact meaning of the speaker. I had 
been drowsy and only half awake, and the very 
notion that the curé had been the owner of the 
voice was a manifest absurdity that made me 
consider the whole affair unworthy a second 
thought. I listened, but could hear nothing, 
and soon sank into a real slumber. 

I was awakened by the quick tramp of feet 
overhead, the word of command, the rattling 
down of coils of rope upon the deck, the quick 
wash of the surging water along the schooner’s 
sides. Evidently sail had been made on the 
Saucy Jane, and we were heading for Charleston 
harbour. I got up, threw on my upper gar- 
ments, and went on deck, where I found two or 
three of the male passengers. They were talking 
together near the stern with excited gestures, 
but in cautious tones. As I drew near, I caught 
the words “ the boat,” and at once asked if any- 
thing had gone wrong. 

“Yes, Mr. Phillips, the dingey’s missing,” 
said one of the Southerners, a tall Georgian, 
who bore the title of major; “it was the only 
boat towing astern, as you may have noticed, 
all the others being on board. Just before sail- 
ing it was found to have disappeared, though in 
what manner——” 

“ Captain Harrison suspects,” interrupted 
another; but he was interrupted in his turn by 
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the captain, who came quickly up, and said in a | lieutenant, who was famous for his power of 


voice that shook with su anger. 
“There's treachery afoot, gentlemen. The 


plugs have been removed from the bottom of | 


every boat, and not an car but has been sawn 
through just above the blade. Some rascally 
traitor must——" 

“ Sail, bo!” sung out a sailor from the mast- 
head. “A large ship on the weather bow.” 

“Sail, bo! a steamer to leeward !" called out 
the look-out man in the bows. 

The captain started, sprang into the rigging, 
and took a hasty survey of the probable enemy. 
As he did so, the red dash of a cannon-shot lit 
the darkness of the night, and the bellowing 

followed sullenly over the waters. 

“Down helm, you! put her about! smartly, 
now, my lads!” shouted the captain ; but another 
flash succeeded, and down came the schooner’s 
mainboom, mainsail and all, thundering upon 


the deck, knocking down and bruising several | 


of the crew, while a third shot crashed into the 
deck, and made the white splinters fly. Esca 
was impossible in our crippled condition. We 
backed the topsails, and in ten minutes more a 
large dark steamer had ranged alongside. We 
were immediately boarded by a powerful force 
of armed seamen and marines, and declared 
a lawful prize to the U.S. steam-sloop Susque- 
hannah. 

By the light of the battle lanterns we were 
all paraded on deck as prisoners, when what 
was our amazement at recognising in the lieu- 
tenant who commanded the boarders no less a 
personage than the curé of St. Gaspard, the 
Rev. M. Duchochois. Yes, there could be no 
mistake about it. ‘The shovel-hat and shabby 
soutane and horn spectacles had been replaced 
by navy blue cloth, a gold-laced cap, and a belt, 
in which a revolver balanced the cutlass that 
hung on the left side, but the crafty black eyes 
were those of our late protégé, though the ex- 
pression was wholly changed. 

“ Yes, a ladies, your humble ser- 
vant,” said the spy, with a sneer of triumphant 
malice; ‘fold Papa Duchochois, very much 


at your service in his new capacity of lieu- | 


tenant in Uncle Sam’s navy, you rebel green- 
horns.” 

And, indeed, the villain, for the part he had 
played in practising on our compassion was to 
enable him the better to betray us, was Lieu- 
tenant Aminadab Hitch, of the Susquehanna, 
while grinning at his principal’s side, with the 
copper-coloured pigment but half washed from 
his cunning face, was the ci-devant Indian boy, 
Blaise, alias Japhet Bunch, a Yankee corporal 


momen =f = —~ = 
| Nassau the express securing 
money of so wii @ captare as the 
— Jane to his own ry! —_ was his 
accomplice, the pretended Indian lad, who had 
stealthily ascended the mgging and loosened the 
sail to give notice to the look-out men of the 
sloop of the whereabouts of the blockade runner 
| After this, the two worthies had stolen the 
' dinges, first disabling the other boats from pur- 
suit, and had pulled out to sea, where, as they 
had expected, they had seen a preconcerted 
signal from their own ship, and had been picked 
}up by her before we approached the channel 
| through which the false curé was aware of the 
skipper’s intention to pass. Had we even eluded 
the Susquehanna, we must have been infallibly 
sunk or taken by the Portland, which was await- 
| ing us on the other tack. 
| I do not wish to dwell on the scenes of 
misery that ensued on board the schooner when 
husbands were torn from their wives, and fa- 
thers separated from their children, to be con- 
signed to the dreary captivity of Forts Warren 
and Lafayette. Nor was it pleasant to see the 
despair of my charge, poor Mrs. Bolton, whose 
hopes of seeing her husband again in life were, 





to all appearance, dashed to the ground when 
on the eve of being realised ; while, to poor Cap- 
tain Harrison, the affair was simply ruin. The 
sight of his pale angry face haunts me still, as 
he was led away to be placed in irons, like the 
rest of the crew and officers. However, the 
caprice or mercy of the Federal authorities pro- 
cured the release of Mrs. Bolton, as well as of 
several of the other ladies, after a short deten- 
tion ; and, though 1 was not myself permitted to 
accompany my charge within the Confederate 
lines, I was glad to hear that she and her chil- 
dren had arrived safely at Charleston, and still 
more glad to hear that Captain Bolton’s re- 
covery was considered probable. And thus 
ended what was my first, and will most 
assuredly be my last, experience of blockade 
running. 
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